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WOLFSON’S OUTLINE FOR 7 he 
REVIEW IN CIVICS a es | 


By ArrHur Maver Wo rson, Ph. D., First As- 

‘sistantin History, DeWitt Clinton High School, TWO and THREE BOOK SERIES 

New York City. 

25 CENTS 

This booklet offers, in condensed form, all the 
matenal needed we a ae ety * civics. : THE MERRILL SPELLER 
has been thoroughly tested in the classroom, an 
covers the parasite of the New York State | apes 
Board of Regents and the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. The pupil will find here brief 
and clear statements of the essential facts of the The ibensesiiited tan net 6:imets bol maa 
forms and instruments of government in general, 
and of the local, state, and national governments. 
Division. into sections and paragraphs, numerous 
cross references, and a complete index, render 


reference easy. A list of typical questions taken CH ARLES E, MERRILL CO. 


from actual examination papers is included. 
44-60 East Twenty-Third Street, New York 
American Book Company Publishers of School and College Textbooks 
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Revised by Edith A. Winship 


Lifts the spelling lesson above mere routine dhill. 
Let us tell you more of these books 


























HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED THE TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD? 
This organization exists for the sole purpose of helping teachers whem they retire from active service. 
eg WHY SHOULD YOU JOIN? 
Because: 1. It is an organization of teachers. 2. It is a good investment for your money. 3. It helps other 
teachers. 4. It will show your loyalty to the profession. 
WHY NOT JOIN NOW? 
For information, address GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, Pope School, Somerville, Mass. 


There was a young teacher who lived in a school, 
Her pupils were many and yielded to rule. 
When wee litile tingérs their duty would shirk 
She gave them all DIXON’S and set them to weurk 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOY 


should always have one of 
DIXON’S Amesices PENCILS 
GRAPHITE 

to use in his school work. He will do better work and at the same 
time make it easier for his teacher. 
Every little helps in the school-room. and even the humble lead pen- 
cil may be the means of making everything run smoothly. 

There is a vast difference in lead pencils ; would you like to be intro- 
duced to the best? Then send i6c in stamps and samples worth 
double the amount will be sent you. 


JOSEPH ‘DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY ° . NEW JERSEY 
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Drills and Marches / 


Patriotic Occasions | 








Pleasant Books to Supplement 
The Reading Lessons 


CHAIN STORIES ANP PLAYLETS. By Mara L. Pratt- 
piensa E. Gray Freeman. Three books postpaid :8 
cents each. 


1. The Cat That Was Lonesome. 2. The Woman and Her 
Pig. 3. The Monse That Lost Her ‘aii. 


Primérs, that, on account of the cumulative natureof the 
stories. have a small vocabulary, illustrated by wholesome 
= instructive pictures as funny and laughable as a comic 
sheet. 


EASY ROAD TO READING. Verses ard drawings for 
home and school, By Louisa Beecher Wheeler Chancellor. 
Edited by William Estabrook Chancellor, Editer of the 
School Journal]. Four books, each book 48 pages. Illustrated 
Postpaid 12 cents. 


1. A Book of Animais 3. A Book of Children 
2. A Bock of Funand Fancy 4. A Book of Letters and 
Num bers 


Rhymes and jingles with a ring of wholesome humor and 
ictures fur the children to cut outor drawon paper or the 
lackboard. 


THE FIRST YEAR BOOK. Ry Fee. Purcell, Fillmore 
and Ritchie. Cloth. 128 pages, over 300 illustrations in black 
and colors. Postpaid 42 cents. 


About children in the Philippines with pictures full of life 
and fun+sometimes like ours and sometimes quite different 
—adupted in the schools of New York City, the State of 
Utah, and elsewhere. 


A STORY READER FOR THE SECOND YEAR. By 
James A. Bowen, assisted by many teachers inthe New York 
City Schools. Cloth. 266 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid 46 cents. 
Fable, fairy and folk stories simply told for children to read 
to themselves. Direct, dramatic and full of action. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
Old Testament Selections 
Huxley, Selections 
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lish Classics. 


THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 
: SERIES 


The newest books in this series of 70 volumes : 


Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
Lincoln, Selections 
David Copperfield 


Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey and An Inland Voyage 


The standard English Classics represent a distinct accomplishment in the manu- 
facture of good books at low prices. They are unique in their appropriateness of editoria| 
material and mechanical excellence. Their pleasing appearance and convenient size com- 
mend them at once to teacher and student. The series includes all the volumes necessary to 
meet the College Entrance Requirements in English and many other selections from stan- 
dard English authors. New volumes are being added constantly. 

Upon request the publishers will gladly send you a pamphlet containing the College 
Entrance Requirements in English for 1913-1919, and a complete list of the Standard Eng- 
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A COMPARISON OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Ideal standards appeal more to the educational 
theorist than to the practical schoo! man. What 
their neighbors have actually done is of more in- 
terest to school boards, superintendents, and 
legislators than what some student of educational 
theory thinks they ought to do. It was the belief in 
the value of records of actual achievement rather 
than standards representing unrealized ideals 
which led the Division of Education of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation to prepare, in time for the 
1913 sessions of some forty state legislatures, a 
definite quantitative statement of the individual 
achievements and the resulting comparative eff- 
ciency of the forty-eight state school systems. 

The results of this study, embodied in a thirty- 
two page booklet which has been sent to superin- 
tendents, governors, and members of state legis- 
latures meeting this year, are presented in 
tables, text, and diagrams showing the rank 
of every state in each of ten significant 
phases of school administration. The 
standing on these points forms the basis 
for a table of general efficiency. Accord- 
ing to this method of ranking, Washing- 


c lace among the states o! 1 WASHINGTON 
ibe Tks Moameoaie second, and" SS 
Alabama last. 5 oben 

IF EACH CHILD GOT HIS SHARE. a all 

The state school systems may be a. 
divided" into four classes—those which 10 inpana 
give much to many, those which give if coterie 


much to a few, those which give a little to 
many, and those which give a little to a yw utax 


RUFUS ROLLA LUTZ 
Russell Sage Foundation 


eight states the schools were kept open less 
than seven school months; in six less than six 
months; and in only eight were they open more 
than nine months. New Mexico has an official 
school year of five months—less than any of the 
other states,—while Rhode Island leads with 
nearly ten months. As a nation, the United States 
has a shorter school day, a shorter school week, 
and a shorter school year than any other highly 
civilized country in the world. 
THE WASTE OF IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 
The waste through lack of compulsory at- 
tendance laws, or their non-enforcement, is enor- 
mous. States provide schools and then neglect to 
keep them filled. Rhode Island has the longest 
school year in the country, but the average school 
child in Rhode Island is absent nearly one-fourth 
of the time. Oregon makes up for a very short 
year by keeping her pupils in school nearly nine- 
tenths of the time. Certain states combine a short 


TEN TESTS OF EFFICIENCY. 
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school year with a short attendance year. In 
‘Mississippi the schools are kept open a little more 
than six months, but the average child receives 
less than four months instruction. In North 
Carolina, New Mexico, Arkansas, and Alabama, 
the attendance period is so short that the average 
pupil would need about twenty-two years to com- 
plete an elementary course of eight grades of nine 
full school months each. If he were compelled to 
live up to this standard, he might enter school at 
the age of five, and not get his eighth grade cer- 
tificate until he was twenty-seven. 
THE MONEY COST OF EDUCATION. 

Expenditures for public schools have more than 
doubled in the last decade. To-day, the people 
of the United States spend nearly half a billion 
dollars a year on public education. The expendi- 
ture per child of school age for operation and in- 
struction ranges from $3 in South Carolina to 
nearly eleven times as much—$324 in Washington. 
The differences in the investment in school build- 
ings and property are much greater. Massachu- 
setts’ school plant represents an investment of 
$115‘ per child of school age, while in Mississippi 
it is $4, or one twenty-ninth as much. The average 
value of the educational plant is one of the most 
accurate measures of past educational interest in 
a state. | 

There are over twenty-five million children of 
school age in the United States. Not one state in 
the Union gives even a common school education 
to every child within its borders. Not one state 
in the Union pays all its teachers a living wage. 
Not one state provides enough properly equipped 
schoolhouses for the children it ought to shelter. 
The total expenditure in 1910 was nearly half a 
billion dollars. If our children are to receive even 
a larger part of the education which it is their 
right to receive, our annual expenditure must in- 
crease to twice that amount. 

THE WAGES OF CONVICTS, TEACHERS, AND 
OTHERS. 

As a rule, the state gets what it pays for. Much 
teaching is unquestionably poor, but poor as it is, 
it is worth more than it costs. The average an- 
nual wage of public-school teachers in eighteen of 
the forty-eight states amounts to less than one 
dollar a day. In only five states is it more than 
two dollars a day. Throughout the southern 
states, thousands of rural teachers earn less than 
$150 per year. In one New England state hun- 
dreds of teachers earn less than six dollars per 
week. In one county in a Central Atlantic state 
the average for all teachers is $129. One south- 
ern state rents its convicts to contractors ata 
little more than $400 annually, while it pays its 
public school teachers slightly over $300. A 
woman can earn more per year washing dishes in 
many of our large cities than teaching school in 
most rural communities. The farmer loves his 
children more than his live stock, but in most of 
our states feeding hogs and milking cows pays 
better than teaching children. 

SCHOOL EXPENDITURE AND WEALTH. 

Poor schools are not peculiar to poor states. 
High per capita wealth and low per capita edu- 
cation frequently go hand in hand. A comparison 
of school expenditures in the various states with 
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their estimated wealth shows that in many cases 
the low efficiency of the school system is due to 
the unwillingness of the commonwealth to impose 
a reasonable tax rate for the support of the 
schools. Oklahoma, one of the poorest states, 
spends seventy-five cents for each $100 of wealth. 
Twenty-one states spend less than thirty cents, 
and New Mexico spends only nineteen cents. 
SCHOOL MORTALITY AND SURVIVAL. 

Less than half the children of the country finish 
more than the first six grades, only about one- 
fourth ever enter high school, less than eight in 
each one hundred complete the high school course, 
and less than five in one hundred receive any edu- 
cation above the high school. The proportion of 
college students in Massachusetts, California, and 
Indiana is greater than the proportion of those re- 
ceiving a high school education in twelve of the 
southern and western states. In New Hampshire 
for each 1,000 pupils in elementary schools there 
are 118 in high schools. In twenty states there 
are less than fifty in high schools for each 1,000 in 
elementary schools, and in nine states less than 
thirty. In only four states does the enrollment in 
high schools reach one-tenth of the elementary 
school membership and in some states it is less 
than one-fortieth. 


TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ANNUAL 
EXPENDITURES FOR SALARIES, AND AVER- 
AGE ANNUAL SALARY, IN EACH STATE IN 


South Carolina . 


ais 6,968 1,475,200 
South Dakota ........ 


6,065 1,997,719 329 


1910. 
Annoal Expenditures 
States. Rank. Teachers. meveveene 
Total. Average. 
Alabamas 155. .0...50: 7 8,756 $2,746,473 $314 
PMISOGO ic evtiniziecesic 2 851 695,106 817 
Arkansas OER AEE 9,522 2,708,367 284 
ae 1 11,369 10,430,898 918 
COmredo | 2. oi. csivw. & 5,200 3,336,715 642 
Connecticut .......... 12 5,277 2,962,124 561 
Delaware Sees ke eae 27 993 411,520 414 
PIGTIGR © 2... ssi eis A 4,015 1,109,968 276 
SUING 1-5: ohn \c:ctnpimetie.o 44 12,625 3,158,856 250 
BRO occas yes ea 14 2,232 1,225,890 549 
Ee eT 5 29 384 17,287,771 5 
PROMS 636 wb Shdds a sees’ 16 17,267 9,024,559 523 
I on, de eS 38 27,598 8,335,917 302 
BE © So evcicnio cae, OO 13,467 5,773,342 429 
Kentucky ............ 38 11,100 3,746,180 337 
Louisiana Se eee 6,286 2,606,314 415 
“Saas ae 7,457 1,819,500 244 
Maryland ............. 18 5,514 2,842,418 515 
Mas sachusetts Pa bale « 4 15,321 11,600,631 757 
Michigan ialebed o eho ica 20 17,987a 8,622,071 480 
Minnesota “sere 19 15,157 7,369,244 486 
Mississippi ........... 47 10,166 2,136,126 210 
MEMOOUSe 265530605. 5255. 23 18,365a 8,126,232 443 
ee 7 2,250 1,452,039 645 
I ses 28 11,099 4,562,945 411 
Nevada setae ok hee 489 230,000 470 
New Hampshire ...... 35 3,040 998,515 328 
New oS eee 5 12,087 8,833,622 731 
New Mexico ......... 31 1,474 513,552 348 
ee WANOEE 5. bcs ol. ca 3 45,074 36,651,566 813 
North Carolina ...... 48 11,216 2,245,974 200 
North Dakota ....... 32 7,887 2,501,102 339 
BG Pe rac, tat oe ks 15 27,841 14,599,273 524 
Oklahoma ......:..... 29 9,473 3,864,871 408 
PONE: 0+ peincew asics 17 4,453 2,299,689 516 
Pennsylvania ......... 13 35,496 19,657,319 554 
Rhode Island ......... B 2,371 1,440,765 607 
34 
eee 39 10,286 3,007,904 993 

OS ay EF 30 20,742 7,971,341 384 
RS el a 10 2,369 1,402,828 592 

Vermont ie. 8,257 866,204 266 

Virginia 6... e be ccecs 42 10,443 2,800,939 268 

Washington piel ae 7,170 4,960,727 692 
West Virginia ........ 36 &,782 2,838,441 323 
Wisconsin “PR «| a 22 * 14,729 6,719,059 456 
SS 24 1,109 487,260 439 


a includes superintendents and supervisors. 
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THE MENACE OF IGNORANCE. 

In Louisiana, where less than fifty-six per cent. 
of the children of school age attend any school, 
twenty-nine per cent. of the population ten years 
of age and over are illiterate. In thirteen states 
the proportion of illiterates is over 120 in each 
1,000. In only three of these states is school at- 
tendance compulsory thronghout the state. Six 
of them have no compulsory attendance !aws. 
Frequently where compulsory laws exist they are 
practically ‘a dead letter through non-enforce- 
ment. 
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We have outgrown the theory that education is 
a privilege of which the individual may avail him- 
self or not, as he pleases. Intelligent voters are 
the first essential to the success of modern 
democracy. The state can no more afford to per- 
mit any portion of its children to grow up ih ignor- 
ance than it can afford to tolerate mob law or in- 
dustrial slavery. The existence of a mass of illiter- 
ates, or near-illiterates, means low economic effi- 
ciency and low public morality. It is the bulwark 
of political corruption and the greatest stumbling 
block in the way of social reform. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PENSION REPORT 


The pension discussions of the last few years 
are bringing results. Five states have already 
made provisions for superannuated teachers. 
Eight state legislatures are at their present ses- 
sions considering bills to provide for teachers’ re- 
tirement allowances. In Maine, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, California, Washington, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan there are very complete bills 
before the legislatures. In Rhode Island they are 
attempting to add a clause to the present law so as 
to provide for teachers retired from disability after 
at least twenty years’ service. In Massachusetts 
the 1911 legislature asked the board of education 
for a report on the pension question and the result 
is a report and bill which is probably the most 
complete summary of the situation available— 
“Special Report on Teachers’ Retirement Allow- 
ances,” which was submitted to the legislature by 
Commissioner Snedden.two weeks ago. 

In the Massachusetts report the general situ- 
ation and essential principles to be followed in 
making provisions for retirement are clearly out- 
lined. There is a careful estimate of what the un- 
dertaking will cost the state, and there is a con- 
cise statement of the pension systems which have 
been tried by teachers in America and in Europe. 

In this report the question is dealt with as a 
plan whereby all the teachers of the state enter- 
ing the service on and after a certain date may be 
retired after a definite number of years’ service on 
part pay. This plan differs from plans now exist- 
ing in Massachusetts for teachers’ retirement in 
that it is state-wide and also contains a provision 
for direct contributions by the state. 

In the wave of pension investigation and legis- 
lation which has invaded every employment there 
is a decided trend toward acceptance as a fact 
that employees of the state in civil service and 
elsewhere should be safeguarded against want in 
old age and other risks of life. Investigation shows 
that society is taking care of its old teachers in 
three ways,—by retirement systems, by private or 
public charity, or by paying them salaries for in- 
efficient service rather than discharge them with 
no prospect of support. 

REASONS FOR A RETIREMENT SYSTEM. 

From the standpoint of the state this question 
is discussed in the Massachusetts report as a 
proposition for social insurance applied to a limited 


group of workers and as a proposition to promote 
efficiency in that group of workers. 

If the concern were solely with a plan for re- 
lieving the state from the possibility of supporting 
a limited number of indigent, superannuated em- 
ployees, this could be accomplished by demanding 
from every teacher, as a qualification for teaching, 
the purchase from some standard insurance com- 
pany of an annuity based upon regular premium 
rates. Sucha course, however, would be unwise, if 
for no other reason than that it would set up a bar- 
rier to entrance upon service. Or, were the concern 
largely with the problem of providing insurance 
for a stable group of probable long service, we 
might well insist that they provide for their oid 
age by providing for an annuity to be purchased 
entirely by compulsory regular deductions from 
their wages, these to be held in custody of the 
state. Not that the state is under obligations to 
safeguard the savings of its employees, but it is 
under obligations to safeguard the efficiency of its 
service, by providing a means for retiring from 
that service the unfit, who are unfit because of old 
age. 

It should be apparent, however, that we are 
dealing with conditions not duplicated in other de- 
partments of the public service. This problem 
of retirement allowance for teachers is a special 
problem to be dealt with in terms of efficiency in 
teaching rather than an experiment in social in- 
surance. Futhermore, since 49.5 per cent. of the 
teachers in Massachusetts are under thirty-one 
years old, and about one per cent. are over sixty- 
five, and there is no evidence available that this 
ratio will change materially, it is evident that 
arguments based on insurance features apply to 
only a limited group. 

It is evidently desirable to provide a system of 
retiring allowances on the ground of promoting 
efficiency in the service. It is the experience in 
twenty states that retirement allowances promote 
efficiency by providing a means for retiring teach- 
ers who have outlived their usefulness in the 
schoolroom. And, further, for teachers who re- 
main in the service many years constant growth 
and additional preparation are needed to meet 
changing conditions. If such teachers could be 
free to a degree from the necessity of providing 
entirely for their own future, they could reason- 
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ably ‘be expected to add to their qualifications, 
and many would do so. 

For these reasons among others it is expected 
that a retirement system will offer a means of 
‘weeding out the unfit, of increasing the prepar- 
ation we may reasonably demand, and of attract- 
4ng and holding the most efficient teachers. 

From the standpoint of the teacher a retirement 
System which recognizes old age, disability, and 
individuality invalidity as causes for granting such 
allowances, frees her mind to a degree from cer- 
tain inevitable worries. A reasonable degree of 
security against these risks of life, it is believed, 
would free the teacher from the necessity of par- 
simonious economy on the one hand or poverty 
.on the other. 


WHY SHOULD THE STATE CONTRIBUTE? 

Why should the state concern itself with de- 
veloping teachers in normal schools any more 
than developing civil engineers in appropriate 
schools? The same organization that set stand- 
ards of compulsory school attendance and 
academic standards for pupils before they may 
leave school; that demands evidences of fitness 
in certain teaching positions for the support of 
which it is now contributing, that same organiza- 
tion is concerned with the execution of a plan for 
promoting the best interests of the service. Ifthe 
local community were left to take care of this pen- 
sion problem a great many difficulties would arise. 
Only the larger cities can conduct a system with 
any degree of success. Teachers are and should be 
a very mobile body and their service is primarily 
to the state. And then, too, the very fact of a state 
contribution carries with it the responsibility for 
setting more definite and higher standards for 
entering the service and for remaining in the ser- 
vice. The expenditure involved should be re- 
garded as a part of the necessary cost of an ade- 
quate system of public education. 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 


Such is the case for a pension system of, some 
sort. The exhaustive investigation of the board 
thas convinced that body that the following “es- 
sential principles” should be followed in any sys- 
tem if it is to give lasting satisfaction :— 

(1) A retirement association should be created 
by law to be composed of all teachers or others 
required or electing as prescribed to share in the 
obligations and benefits of the State Retirement 
System. Membership in the association should be 
obligatory upon all teachers beginning work in 
the public schools of Massachusetts, after a stated 
date, and should be optional in the case of all 
teachers who prior to that date shall have been en- 
gaged in teaching in the public schools. 

(2) Members of the Retirement Association who 
have reached a stated age should be eligible to re- 
tire and to receive the full retirement allowance 
to which in each ease their contributions entitle 
them, and school committees should be em- 
powered similarly to retire members who shall 
‘have reached a specified age. 

(3) The expense of providing retirement al- 
‘lowances for teachers should be shared in equal 
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proportion by the state and by the members of 
the Retirement Association being assessed a fixed 
per cent. of their salaries. Provisions should be 
made for the minimum and maximum contribu- 
tions of members. 

(4) Members of the Retirement Association 
withdrawing from public school service before be- 
coming eligible for a retirement allowance should 
be enabled to receive from the retirement fund 
an amount equal to their total contributions in- 
creased by interest on the sum at a stated rate. 

(5) Members of the Retirement Association 
should not be allowed to be members of any other 
retirement system supported in whole or in part 
by funds raised by means of taxation. 


THE BILL IN DETAIL. 
These are the principles that are followed in the 


bill submitted to the legislature two weeks ago. 
Certain sections of the bill are quoted in detail :— 


Section III. All teachers not over thirty years of age 
who enter the service of the public schools for the first 
time on or after July 1, 1914, shall become thereby mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Retirement Association. 

Section IV. (1) The management of the retirement 
system is hereby vested in the teachers’ retirement 
board consisting of seven members—the insurance com- 
missioner for the commonwealth, the bank commissioner 
for the commonwealth, the commissioner of education 
for the commonwealth, three members of the Retirement 
Association, and one other person. (2) The members 
of the retirement board shall serve without compensa- 
tion. (3), (4), (5), and (6) Powers of the board. 

Section V. The funds of the retirement system shall 
consist of an expense fund, an annuity fund, and a pen- 
sion fund. 

(2) The annuity fund shall consist of assessments paid 
by members of the association and interest derived. 
Each member shall pay into the annuity fund, by deduc- 
tion from his salary, such assessment upon his salary as 
may be determined by the board... and shall not be 
less than three per cent. nor more than seven per cent. 
of the members’ salary; provided, however, that when the 
total sum of assessments on the salary of any member 
would amount to more than $100 or less than $35 for any 
school year, such member shall in lieu of assessments 
at the regular rate be assessed $100 a year or $35 a year, 
as the case may be, payable in equal installments to be 
assessed for the number of months during which the 
schools of the community in which such member is em- 
ployed are commonly in session. 

Any member who shall for thirty years have paid regu- 
lar assessments to the annuity fund shall be exempt 
from further assessments. 

(3) The pension fund shall consist of such amounts 
as shall be appropriated by the general court for the 
purpose of paying the pensions provided for in this act. 

Section VI. (1) Any member of the association who 
shall have taught in the public schools for at least thirty 
school years, and who shall have made regular payments 
to the annuity fund for not less than thirty school years, 
may, on attaining the age of sixty-five, elect to retire 
from service in the public schools; or, if incapacitated, 
may be retired by the school committee of the city or 
town in which he is at that time employed, at the dis- 
cretion of the school committee. 

(2) Any member having fulfilled same conditions of 
service and payment as in (1) shall on attaining the age 
of seventy be retired from service. 

(3) Any member electing or required to retire under 
the provisions of this act shall receive in quarterly in- 
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stallments from the annuity fund for the remainder of 
his life the annuity to which his entire contribution 
to the fund, together with interest thereon, shall entitle 
him according to the annuity tables of the retirement 
board. 

(4) Any member receiving an annuity as provided 
Shall receive a pension, equal in amount to his annuity 
to be paid from the pension fund as directed by the 
beard; provided that no pension in any one year shall 
exceed $500. 

Section VII. (1) Any member of the Retirement As- 
sociation withdrawing from service in the public schools 
before completing thirty years’ service therein shall re- 
ceive from the annuity fund all amounts contributed, to- 
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gether with regular interest thereon. (2), (8), (4), (5), 
and (6) Details of withdrawal and reinstatement. 

Section VIII. ° Taxation, attachments, and assign- 
ments. 

Section IX. Duties of the school committee. 

Section X. Duties of boards of trustees. 

Section XI. Custody and investment of funds. 

Section XII. No member of the Retirement Associa- 
tion shall be eligible to participation in the benefits of 
any other teachers’ retirement system supported in 
whole or in part by funds raised by taxation. 

Section XIII. Jurisdiction of court. 

Section XIV. This act shall take effect upon its pas- 
sage. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE DONE—(VI.) 


SUPERINTENDENT Frep S. SHEPHERD, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

The large majority of those graduating from the high 
schools have been successful. 

The second question I do not believe I can answer. 

I have never yet known a boy who has gone through 
the high school and has made full use of his opportu- 
nities who has not found his high school training use- 
ful. It isn’t so much the actual knowledge which the 
boy has acquired in such a course as it is the habits 
of application and the qualities acquired of a well- 
trained mind, that are most important. In other words, 
the character which the boy has formed through the 
use he has made of his opportunities for training in the 
school, is what really has counted in his after life. I 
am ready to admit that a Soy who will make. proper use 
of his time and opportunities in a commercial course 
may develop an equally strong character with that of‘a 
boy in the ordinary college preparatory course, and, at 
the same time, be possessed of a_ kind of knowledge 
which he can use in business immediately with advan- 
tage to himself and others. Likewise, an industrial 
course or a home economics course, rightly presented, 
with reference to the training of the pupil himself or 
herself, will afford, along with the resulting habits of 
mind and qualities of character, knowledge of every- 
day, practical application. This does not prove, how- 
ever, that our high schools have been a failure—far 
from it. The introduction of such courses is only a 
broadening of opportunities, and making of the high 
school still more useful than it has been in the past, to 
much larger numbers. 

-—--0O-— 
A Former HicH ScuHoor PRINCIPAL, 
Plymouth County, Mass. 

I have a record of all the pupils attending our high 
school during the thirty-four years of my services as 
principal and the three as principal-emeritus. In _ re- 
viewing the long list, I note the names of four boys 
whose lives have been a bad failure. On the other 
hand, I find the names of scores who are filling honor- 
able positions in life. Our school is well represented 
in the medical profession. The law is represented by 
several good men, some of whom are men ef marked 
ability. In the ministry we have several representa- 
tives. One fis pastor of a large, influential church in 
San Francisco. The number of those engaged in edu- 
cational work is much the largest. A very popular su- 
perintendent of schools in one of our large towns is one 
of our boys; two are headmasters in Boston, and sev- 
eral others are masters. One is a member of the fac- 
ulty of Harvard, and one is a teacher at Hampton. 
Another is just beginning his work as instructor in the 
University of Vermont. Several of our boys, gradu- 


ates of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, are 
filling important positions as engineers and are re- 
markably successful. One went into business imme- 
diately upon leaving the high school, and his success as 
a large building contractor has been remarkable. A 
large per cent. of our business men and town officers 
were members of our school. 

A marked value of any school can be seen in the 
large per cent. of those who attended it but did not 
study any profession or fit for any special business. 
Who are they? Where are they? Are their lives rea- 
sonably successful? They are an important element of 
our villages and cities, fathers and mothefs who be- 
lieve in our public schools and send their children to 
them, the friends of good order and social improve- 
ment, the honorable men and women who form the 
backbone of society. Certainly the lives of this large 
class, a product of our public schools, are reasonably 
successful. How, then, can a professor in one of our 
largest universities truly declare that “our schools are 
inefficient, uneconomical, and rotten’? 

—o-—— 


PrincrpaL C. G. WADE, 
Flint, Michigan. 

The oldest union school in the state of Michigan was 
organized in Flint in 1845. The settlement was divided 
into two districts, in both of which high schools soorm 
developed that taught besides the common English 
branches, Latin, Greek, French, mathematics, music, 
and painting. Both schools soon commenced to grad- 
uate students. When the University of Michigan begarm 
to admit students from approved schools without ex- 
amination in 1871, Flint was one of the first five ap- 
proved schools. In 1872 the two districts were united, 
and a class from the entire city has been graduated 
each year since. The largest class was that of 1911, 
which enrolled seventy-nine. All told, Flint high 
schools have graduated about 1,500 young people. All 
of these seem to have made desirable citizens, excepting 
one oor fellow who has served a short term in the 
Michigan reformatory at Ionia for burglary. 

No record has been kept of the careers of the gradu- 
ates, but with the help of a number of people the fol- 
lowing list of the more prominent ones has been gath- 
ered: Angeline Chapin, Wellesley College; Henry Has- 
selbring, government experiment station, Cuba (at one 
time professor in the University of Chicago); Dwight 
Bangs, superintendent of the School for Deaf, North 
Dakota; Fred C. Newcomb, University of Michigan; 
Alfred Knight, University of Michigan; Lawrence 
Freeman, Houghton College of Mines; Henry Frank, 
Technical high school, Springfield, Mass.; Douglas 
MacDuff, head of the Spanish department, D. Appleton 
& Co.; Margaret Algoe, dean of women, Olivet Col- 
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lege; Clifford Upton, Columbia University; Mrs. Helen 
Lovell Million, Hadrian College, Mexico, Mo.; Hattie 
Lovell, missionary to Turkey; Charles Merrill, mis- 
sionary to China; Clara Merrill, missionary to China; 
Stella Forsythe, missionary to India; Winston Hackett 
and Milton Hackett, teaching in the South; William H. 
Walker, Congregational minister; Irving Raab, Pres- 
byterian minister; Ray Merrill, Methodist minister; 
Henry H. Denham, principal of high school, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; F. B. Spaulding, principal of high school, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.; Fred Arbury, Michigan representa- 
tive of Silver, Burdett & Co.; Charles Ballard, sur- 
geon, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Elmer Neff, mechanical engi- 
neer, New York; Herbert Russell, civil engineer; 
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Frank Bailey, mining engineer and mine owner; sev- 
eral are very successful high school teachers, graduates 
from Smith, Wellesley, University of Michigan, and 
University of Chicago, at least eighteen of these. Sev- 
eral have accumulated wealth in various business enter- 
prises, two in banking, one in law, two or three in 
trade. Many of the younger graduates are boys and 
girls of great promise. A large percentage are taking 
work in higher institutions: University of Michigan, 
Albion College, Houghton College of Mines, Olivet 
College, Michigan Agricultural College, Oberlin, Chi- 
cago University, Detroit College of Medicine, Michigan 
Normal College, etc. At least eighty of our graduates 
are now in higher institutions. 


OG eee 


REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PREPARED BY F. W. ROBBINS 
Lebanon, Pa. 


The following clauses from the report of the 
committee on resolutions at the state meeting, 
1911, are made the basis of this report:— 

1. “In shaping our educational practice tradi- 
tion should be fearlessly questioned (a) as to 
subjects of study ; (b) as to methods of instruction ; 
(c) as to methods of administration.” 

2. “We favor a thorough revision of the ele- 
mentary course of study.” 


ARITHMETIC. 

(1) Eliminate all those processes which  re- 
quire imaginary or fantastic problems for illustra- 
tion or application. This will include greatest 
common divisor, least common multiple, com- 
pound and complex fractions, partial payments, 
etc. 

(2) Eliminate all principles and _ processes 
which are rarely applied to master ‘situations in 
life. In some instances they will vary according 
to the location of the school. For example, lum- 
ber measure might be used in sections where lum- 
ber is manufactured, while it would have no place 
in cities at a distance from the lumber district. 
Other topics of the same character simple pro- 
portion, compound interest, stocks and_ bonds, 
etc. 

(3) Eliminate all problems which are purely 
imaginary applications in process or in principle, 
as, for example, $38 7-9, 6 2-5 yards, 18 1-3 
pounds, 42 1-7 shares of stock, etc. One could 
under no circumstances have in his possession 
7-9 of a dollar; yards run in quarters and eighths ; 
pounds in half pounds, quarter pounds, and eighth 
pounds; and shares of stock are either whole 
shares, or possibly half or quarter shares. 

(4) Eliminate all problems for which a rational 
motive cannot be found, such as emulation, self- 
interest, calculations in other school subjects, 
etc. 

Thus there will be excluded from elementary 
arithmetic as it is written today, practically every- 
thing except the four fundamental operations in 
integers, fractions, decimals, and denominate 
numbers, including measurements of quadrangu- 
lar, triangular, and circular surfaces. 

Any further work in elementary arithmetic 


should be based on the needs of the pupil and the 
family, such as the keeping of accounts in the 
home, the preparation of a budget for family ex- 
penditures, the inculcation of thrift, the principles 
of investment, and conditions of trade, etc. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


(1) Omit the study of modifications of parts 
of speech which are regular, or whose forms do 
not change with a change in use. Thus, we 
could well omit nominative and objective cases of 
nouns, regular plurals and genders, the person 
of nouns, regular comparison of adjectives and 
adverbs, principal parts of regular verbs, agree- 
ment of the verb with its subject, etc. 

(2) Eliminate all forms that are not in com- 
mon use, or are used so seldom that they need 
not be mastered. These include the subjunc- 
tive mode, the solemn form of the ‘conjugation of 
the verb, etc. 

(3) Eliminate the complete parsing of words 
and the ultimate analysis of sentences, as having - 
no bearing whatever on any situation in life. 

Thus English grammar would be reduced to-a 
mere handbook, probably its true function in any 
scheme of elementary education. Its necessary 
features would include parts of speech, possessive 
forms, irregular number and gender forms, ir- 
regular comparison of adjectives and adverbs, ir- 
regular verb forms, forms of the personal pro- 
noun, drill exercises in correct forms of oral and 
written speech, the analysis of sentences in a 
broad way, and letter writing. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


(1) Limit the term boundaries to its use in the 
sense of barriers. 

(2) Limit location of continents to their rela- 
tions to oceans. 

(3) Limit location of cities with reference to 
bodies of water and trade routes. 

Food, clothing, shelter, and _ transportation 
should be the centre of descriptive geography. 
With these as means, one can go back to physi- 
cal conditions, as soil, climate, location; and 
through transportation, to political conditions. 
The home and the needs of the family should be 
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the starting point of elementary geography 
teaching. 


CIVICS. 

(1) The home and the needs of the family and 
community should be the centre. Water supply, 
lighting, street cleaning, mail service, the tele- 
graph, telephone, newspaper, public institutions, 
asylums, etc., and our relation to them should be 
the topics. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

We realize that in taking up the subjects of 
study we are attacking only one side of the prob- 
lem of education. The teacher is the most vital 
factor, and the ultimate success of 
the school depends upon his fitness 
for his position. There is great 
waste in teaching, some of which, at. 
least, results from following tradi- 
tion in method, 

The successful application of 
method depénds primarily upon an 
intelligent conception of the end of 
the lesson.. Therefore, it is of first 
importance that we consider the les- 
son in respect to its purpose or out- 
come: (1) The direct outeome— 
when children have closed their 
books and have filed back to their 
seats; (2) the indirect —when the 
doors of the school have closed upon the children 
and they have gone out into life. 

Classified according to their ends, we have (1) 
Lessons for the mastery of technique; (2) lessons 
for the building of concepts, etc.; (3) lessons for 
the application of concepts to new problems and 
situations; (4) lessons of appreciation; (5) les- 
sons for the organization of knowledge. 

To some extent the methods of teaching these 
lessons vary in character, and there is waste of 
energy and time in not applying the correct 
method to the lesson, or in violating to any ma- 
terial extent the method of procedure. 
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In mastering the technique of any subject there 
must be (1) Analysis of the subject. into its type 
forms and variations for the purpose of focaliza- 
tion ; (2) presentation of the type forms and vari- 
ations successively, in the simplest, clearest, and 
most vivid manner, utilizing all the avenues of 
approach to the child’s mind ; (3) testing the mem- 
bers of the class, individually, to discover whether 
pupils have gotten hold of the thing presented; 
(4) drill on the thing presented until its action 
becomes antomatic, realizing that anything short 
of absolute mastery is utter failure. 

In building concepts, definitions, etc., the Her- 
bartian steps—preparation, presenta- 
tion, generalization—are generally 
recognized as the correct method of 
procedure. 

The application of concepts, prin- 
ciples, etc., to new situations or 
problems calls for (1) Analysis of 
the conditions of the problem; (2) 
inferences; (3) verification of the 
conclusion or inference. 

Lessons of appreciation require a 
broad treatment—analytic and. syn- 
thetic—at first hand, keeping | iri 
mind standards of taste as the end. 

Lessons for organizing knowledge 
must be carried on through the re- 
view and examination; and these terms must take 
on a new meaning in many schools. 

The immediate outcome of lessons taught in 
this manner will be the mastery of lessons as they 
are presented. The indirect outcome, equally 
valuable, will. be ideals of method of pro- 
cedure. 

In addition, there are certain constants which 
must accompany the application of any method, 
such as knowledge of subject matter, skill in the 
use of method, etc., by the teacher; and interest, 
attention, effort, motive, etc., on the part of the 


pupil. 
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RETARDATION nN 96 NEBRASKA CITIES AND TOWNS 


WILLIAM H. MORTON 
Ashland. Nebraska 


With the hope of ascertaining the age and grade 
distribution in Nebraska, the writer set about 
some time ago to gather data of this nature. He 
has collected statistics on age-grade enrollment 
from ninety-six cities and towns in Nebraska 
scattered over alf parts of the state. The figures 

ewere collected by sending blanks to the superin- 


tendent or principal of the school, and the school 
men in almost every case responded promptly. 

The figures from each of these various reports 
have all been assembled in one table. There were 
25,449 pupils reported, and their distribution by 
age and grade is shown in the following 
table :— 


TABLE NO. III.—AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN 96 NEBRASKA SCHOOLS, 1912. 
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It will be noted that the enrollment in the first 
grade is much larger than in any other. This is 
perhaps explained by the fact that a number of 
schools provide for more than one year’s work 
before they promote to the second grade. 

The writer is fully aware that there is a proba- 
bility of error in collecting figures of this kind, 
because our schools have no common standard 
of recording such data. 
cent. of them have not kept figures of such a 
nature in any manner. This was brought very 
forcibly to his attention by a number of letters 
from the best school men, saying that their atten- 
tion had never been called to this phase of school 
supervision. Another fact which speaks the same 
truth is that in every case where the superinten- 
dent refused to send the statistics of his ‘school he 
gave as his reason that the figures were too hard 
to get, showing that nothing of the kind was on 
file now. 
~ In figuring out three problems—(a) what is the 
normal age for any grade; (b) how many are 
super-normal or ahead of their grade; and (c) 
how many are sub-normal or behind their grade— 
the ages six or seven (5 years and eleven months 
to 7 years and eleven months inclusive) were 
taken as the normal age for the first grade; seven 
or eight for the second grade; eight or nine for 
the third grade, and so on. All those who are 
above seven years and eleven months for the first 
grade, and so on, were considered sub-normal or 
retarded. All those who were under six - years 
for the first grade were considered super-normal. 

Using the above standards, we find the following 
to be true: (a) Of the 25,449 pupils, 7,128 or 28.5 
per cent. are over age or sub-normal; (b) 2,777 or 
10.9 per cent. are super-normal; (c) while 60.6 
per cent. are of the normal age. Ayres found 
the per cent. of overageness for all cities studied 
by him to be 33.7 per cent., or 5.2 per cent. more 
than this investigation. This is not as great a 
difference as might be expected, since the data for 
one comes from the large cities, and that for the 
other from the small city, and the town and the 
village. 

It becomes an interesting question now as to 
what is the significance of this large amount of 
retardation in our Nebraska schools. Ayres says 
that wherever we find that the retarded children 
constitute a large part of all the school member- 
ship we find that many of the children do not stay 
in the schools until they complete the elementary 
course. Children who are _ backward in their 
studies and reach the age of fourteen when they 
are in the fifth or sixth grade instead of .in the 
eighth, rarely stay to graduate. They drop out 
without finishing. The educational importance of 
this fact is great... . As retardation is a condi- 
tion affecting our schools to some extent, so, too, 
the falling out of the pupils before finishing the 
course is an evil found everywhere but varying 
greatly in degree in different localities. The 
general tendency of American cities is to carry all 
of their children through the fifth grade, to take 
one half of them to the eighth grade, and one in 
ten through the high school. 

It will no doubt be interesting to study the 
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membership of the various grades and the dis- 
tribution of the total number reported by age of 
the Nebraska investigation. 


TABLE NO. IV.—AGGREGATE GRADE DISTRI- 
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Even though the difference in enrollment of the 
eighth grade and that of the first grade in Ne- 
braska seems to be much less than in other 
places, yet the following diagram will show that 
there is plenty of retardation here even though 
Nebraska does seem to hold her pupils well 
through the entire elementary school. 

It certainly is a significant fact to Nebraska 
school people to know that 28.5 per cent. of the 
boys and girls in their schools are retarded. It 
presents a question for solution to every school 
man and woman who has his profession at heart 
and wishes to do for his pupils what he can. The 
fact that many of the pupils are repeating their 
work is very evident. Since it is the almost uni- 
versal rule in Nebraska that parents start their 
children to school when they are six or perhaps. 
more often when only five, it can plainly be seen 
that there is from one to two years that a child 
may repeat and yet may not be counted retarded 
by the age-grade standard. Suppose we take a 
new standard from the normal-age and say that alb 
who are past seven years old for the first grade, 
and eight for the second grade, and so -on, are 
over-age, or retarded ; we will then find that in this. 
investigation there are 56.2 per cent. retarded. 
If “retardation” is to mean the “repeater,” this- 
last standard more nearly shows the true situa- 
tion. 

In asking one hundred and seven school super- 
intendents why so many pupils failed to finish the 
eight grades of our public school, about 290: 
different reasons were received, as most of them 
gave more than one: The writer realizes that 
the question of the pupil not finishing the eighth 
grade is not the direct question of what causes 
retardation, but the two are so closely related that: 
what answers for one will apply to the other. 

TABLE NO. X. 
These 270 answers run as follows:— 


1. Eagerness to earn money .... Ore. i 
2. Lack of provisions for backward pupils sg oe 
3. Incompetency of teacher ....... cubs o> cane 
Me ee ee 7 
By, ee ROS soo vive dn sees cecdéescacs 1 
6. Too rapid promotion (work poorly done) .... 10 
7. Lack of appreciation of education by pupils.. 13 
( Lack of home encourage- 
ment 
8. Home conditions ~ Lack of home control 
| Parents do not appreciate 
impertance of education 
9% Lack of public sentiment .................... 8 
Ee nn wae decane 7 
11. Reading yellow backed novels................ 2° 
Bis) REIN NO OBIE 6.5 nc ccm cc neicvcccssnics 15 
13. A general disliking for the school ............ 3 
RO rer ae 6 


15. Failure to make grades and become over-age 16 
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16. Lack of personal attention from teacher 2 
17. Physical condition of the child .............. 4 
18. Lack of industrial work..................... 6 
19. Lack of proper interest ....5....6.05..0205. 4 
20. Idleness and bad habits out of school........ 5 
21. General lack of stability in social conditions.. £ 
OLR 0. o width ane ee hte oon woth 9 
23. Inadequate ourrtcultim 2.2... 1... lk cece eee 31 
M. Heredity. i... witless. .ccesem ds cw 3 
RE eee ae 5 
26. Temporary interruption which moves the 
child from school, and difficulty of readjust- 
ne “GRP WOIE Gs sesh oc os va ba svachesee 8 


If we take answers numbered 1,3,6,7,8, 12, 15, 
and 23, we will find 187 of all answers that come 
in; 35 of these are attributed to incompetency of 
the teacher, and 31 to inadequate curriculum, while 
16 answers said failure to make grades and become 
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over-age. The first two answers mentioned just 
above are entirely school problems, for we must 
see that the teacher is properly trained and that 
our courses of study are right. Of course there 
are many things that cause this retarded condi- 
tion that the school cannot overcome, and in 
which really the school has nothing to say what- 
ever. 

There are plainly two sides in the matter. The 
school must be held. responsible for a part of it, 
and society for the other. It then becomes the 
duty of the school to care for its own part directly, 
and indirectly to help society care for its part, 
through encouragement, agitation, and enlighten- 
ment. 





A NOTABLE SCHOOL 


| Editorial. ] 


Pennsylvania has many things to be proud of 
educationally, but there is one school of which she 
has reason to be exceedingly proud. -That school 
furnished Somerville, Mass., with a teacher 
through -whom she has won much credit, 
and Newton, Mass., twice sought to secure 


had creditable marks there. Once out of school 
with neither education nor a trade, he landed in 
the reformatory at sixteen years of age. 

Here there was no grade work, no standard- 
ization, but a lot of lines of opportunity. The 
skilful, tactful teachers studied the young man and 





MODEL BUILDING 


the principal for one of her most important phases 
of work, another man from this _ special 
school. 

This school is in the State Reformatory, at 
Huntingdon, Pa., a school in which wholly unusual 
work is being done by the most unpromising boys. 
Many boys have achieved great things, but I was 
especially interested in the work of Hanlon, No. 
7,428. He was admitted December 9, 1910, and 
discharged April 16, 1912. He was almost whol] 
unschooled. Grade work and school life never 
appealed to him. Learning to read and write and 
speH had no attraction. He was doing the thing: 
he should not do in school and out. His rank 
never went above the fourth grade, and he never 


put him into the department of construction and 
architecture. He ridiculed the idea that an ignor- 
amus like him could do anything Worth while. 
At the end of eleven months he made, alone, from 
designs of his own, on a scale one half the house 
that could have been lived in. The accompanying 
photogravure is from a photograph taken for use 
in the Journal of Education. Eighteen months 
from his commitment to the reformatory he went 
out with skill that commanded a good opportunity 
to live right and make a success of a life that had 
heen blighted. 

J. H. Likens, superintendent of the schools of 
the reformatory, has developed all this work in 
which the achievements are phenomenal. 
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EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURAL SCORING 

Those who incline to. question the educa- 
tional advantages in the present craze for the in- 
troduction of agriculture into the schools, notably 
rural schools, who deem it as a sacrifice of educa- 
tion for bread and butter tactics, who look upon 
it as merely a catering to the farmer vote and in- 
terest, will do well to consider how keen is the 
‘educational feature in the scoring of farm prod- 
ucts in the contests which are promoted. 

The school, notably the traditional elementary 
school, has no phase of its work that throws upon 
the child such intense and vital responsibility as 
does this judging of farm animals, grains, fruits, 
and vegetables. In all this the mere book plays 
a small part. He must see clearly, think quickly, 
recall things he has known before, and make com- 
parisons keenly and reliably. He must also know 
relative values. For example, a lad in scoring 
grains of barley must note the color as related to 
color of standard barley, and estimate its value 
when the standard barley is 20. Then the texture 
(20), size of grain (10), weight per bushel (10), 
free from injury in thrashing (15), free from for- 
eign matter (10). Thus every grain is observed, es- 
timated,compared in this way. Inthecase of oats 
the per cent. of hull plays a chief part, and the 
standard is 25 points. In the case of potatoes 
there are more phases to be studied. Gereral 
conformity to type, 55 points as follows: Uniform- 
ity in shape, size, and color, 20 points; color, true 
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to standard of variety (5), size as related to its 
special adaptation to the market (8), shape as re- 
lated to standard for this variety (12), eyes in 
regard to depth, number, and distribution (10). 

Market conditions and quality, 45 points as fol- 
lows: Cleanness, brightness of skin, ripeness and 
freedom from sunburn, check or other injury (20), 
quality of flesh (examining for spongy, watery con- 
dition, dark spots, hollow centres) (10), disease 
(examining for scab, dry rot, etc.) (10), neatness 
of exhibit (5). 

In the case of corn judging so much has been 
written that we do not need to speak of its special 
educational advantages. 

In the case of poultry, sheep, swine, cattle, and 
horses, the educational value is still more marked. 
Leave entirely out of account the vocational or 
industrial value, and from the ideal educational 
significance a course in scoring in agricultural 
judging contest is of supreme mental value. I 
havé witnessed such contests in many agricultural 
states, and the conviction grows upon me that 
from a purely educational point of view city chil- 
dren would profit greatly from such opportunity. 
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RANKING STATES EDUCATIONALLY 


Less than a month ago people in every part of 
the country began to read in the daily press of 
the educational “rank” of their state, whatever it 
happened to be. In Washington they read that 
they had the best schools in the United States, 
in Alabama that they had the worst; in Massa- 
chusetts that they ranked second educationally ; 
in Maine, twenty-second.- 

The statements were taken from a_ pamphlet 
sent out by the division of education of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, “A Comparative Study of 
Public School Systems in the Forty-eight States.” 
In fifteen tables and diagrams of the most graphic 
sort certain salient facts concerning the school 
conditions in every state are set forth. How many 
children are in school and out? Where does the 
half billion dollars we spend for schools every 
year come from,—local or state taxes, or perma- 
nent funds, or from where? How much is 


invested in the school plant in each state, and 


what is the average investment per child? What 
is the average total expenditure per child in each 
state? How many days a year are the school- 
houses open in different states? How many days 
do the children attend when the buildings are 
open? How many states do or do not have com- 
pulsory attendance legislation? How much does 
the state pay for every child in attendance? How 
many pupils are in the high schools and colleges 
for each 1,000 children in the elementary schools? 
How much are the teachers paid for keeping the 
children interested in school? How large is the 
army of illiterates in each state? Which are the 


states with no free text-books? Which are the 


states with no legislation leading to the medical 
inspection of school children? 
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Such an analysis of significant facts shown in 
a comparative study is to all exceedingly inter- 
esting, even if to some states it brings chagrin, 
and to others a sense of just pride. The object of 
the display, according to the Foundation, is that 
“of making available to legislators, school 
workers, and others having at heart the interests 
of public education, salient facts concerning 
school conditions ...to render available to 
each state the experience of all.” Thus it hopes 
to secure more progress and more system in the 
200 or more educational bills passed each year in 
our state legislatures. It will prove a most useful 
implement. 

For the states in the van or in the rear this 
tabulation of “conditions” must not mean com- 
placency or discouragement. For there are cer- 
tain extremely significant “conditions” which do 
not lend themselves to statistical tabulation, and 
certain phases of educational progress unre- 
corded in the Foundation’s “ten tests of effi- 
ciency.” 
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TEACHERS’ FEDERATION BILLS 


One instance of the many activities of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation is the prepa- 
ration of two bills recently submitted to the 
legislature. One provides for a retirement allow- 
ance for teachers, the other is to provide for a 
tenure of office. 

The retirement allowance bill is in the main 
similar to the bill: submitted by the board of 
education, but there are several important dif- 
ferences between the two bills. The Federation 
bill includes everybody now in service, and those 
who are to enter the service hereafter. For those 
teaching at the time when the retirement associa- 
tion may be established membership is of course 
optional. The Federation bill provides for a 
maximum assessment of seventy-five dollars, which 
is twenty-five dollars less than that prescribed in 
other bill, and it limits the maximum retirement 
allowance to six hundred dollars. No minimum 
assessment is stipulated in the Federation bill, 
but the minimum retirement allowance to be 
granted is fixed at $300. The retirement ages 
fixed by the two bills are not the same. 

The tenure of office bill provides that “the ser- 
vice of all teachers shall be during good behavior 
and efficiency, after the expiration of a period of 
employment of three consecutive years from the 
time of the first election by the school committee. 

No teacher shall be dismissed or subject to 
a reduction of salary except for inefficiency, 
incapacity, conduct unbecoming to a teacher, or 
other just cause, and only after a written charge 
of the cause or causes shall have been preferred 
against him, signed by the person making the 
same, and filed with the chairman of the school 
committee having charge of the school or schools 
in which the service is being rendered, and after 
the charge shall have been examined and found 
true in fact by said school committee.” 
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There are 196 state normal schools in the 
United States. 
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PHILADELPHIA PROGRAM 


The topics for consideration at the Philadelphia 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
are as follows :— 

Team Play: Between the schoolmaster and the 
layman ; between. city superintendent and the city; 
within the system. 

Developing the Co-operation and Initiative of 
Teachers. 

Uniformity of Standards in School Admission. 

Developing the Co-operation and Initiative of 
Teachers: Rhythm in education; limitations of 
examinations ; attainable ideals. 

Some Experiments in School Systems and 
Their Outcome: Developing a school system; 
school credit for home industrial work; the home 
school; the larger use of the school plant \for 
home purposes. 

How to Measure the Efficiency of Teachers. 

Differentiation in Courses of Study for Pupils 
from Twelve to Sixteen Years of Age. 

The Most Efficient Service Which Assistant 
Superintendents or Supervisors Can Render: 
Their relation to superintendent ; their relation to 
principals and teachers; their selection and tenure 
of office; state and county superintendents. 

The Best Form of National Aid to State Sys- 
tems of Instruction: From the viewpoint of the 
national commissioner; from the viewpoint of the 
state commissioner; from the viewpoint of the 
county superintendent. 

Improving School Systems by Scientific Man- 
agement. 

The Reorganization of American Education. 

Health Problems of American Schools. 

Shortcomings of Normal School Graduates. 

Differentiation of Normal School Courses. 

The Next Step in the Boys and Girls Club 
Movement. 

New Parcel Post and Rural Life. 

Preparation of Rural School Teachers. 

Advertising. 

Improvement of Conditions for Teaching Eng- 
lish. 

Present Status of City Training Schools. 

Extension Courses, 

Comparison of Froebelian and Montessori 
Methods and Principles, 
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“MILLION DOLLAR FUND” 


Many inquiries come to us regarding the 
“Million Dollar Fund.” There is slight question 
as to the desirability of having such a fund. 
There is a wide difference of opinion as to the 
probability of raising it. 

The decision to give Mr. Bicknell full power 
and a free hand in the raising of it was made by 
a correspondence vote, which is wholly unusual, 
and every way undesirable, unless there was some 
reason why it could not wait for a meeting of the 
board of directors in February or July. Un- 
doubtedly there was some cause for such an un- 
usual proceeding. 

If a million dollars is raised, or $100,000 even, 
everything will be overlooked, but unless there is 
at least $100,000 raised, the method and the pub- 
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licity are both liable to call forth sharp censure. 
Of course it is highly commendable for Mr. Bick- 
nell to be willing to make this campaign without 
hope of reward directly or indirectly, and either 
he or the directors have definite knowledge as 
to where a good slice of the amount is coming 
from which justifies the inevitable expense of the 
campaign, for no one will expect Mr. Bicknell to 
assume responsibility for the expenses of the 
campaign. Success will justify everything, fail- 
ure will be uncomfortable for everyone, but that 
is not to be anticipated. Success to the movement. 
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WILL: CARLETON 

Will Carleton, who wrote “Betsy and I Are 
Out,” “Over the Hill to the Poor House,” and 
other impressionist verses, has left this world 
much the poorer, and his circle of friends deeply 
bereft by his departure. 

Will Carleton was the dearest fellow in social 
and fraternal life. Few men had so many friends 
and no one deserved their devotion more. He 
was in a class of writers upon whom the critics 
rarely smile, but he never failed to reach the heart 
of the world. He was as ardently beloved for his 
writings as any versifier in America has ever 
been. 

“Farm Ballads,” “Farm Festivals,’ “Farm 
Legends,” et al., sold more than 600,000 copies in 
book form, and in fairly expensive book form at 
that. He has been one of the most quoted of 
modern verse-writers, and in “Evenings With the 
Poets,” on platform and stage, he has been one 
of the greatest favorites. Speaking for a circle 
of congenial spirits who knew him but to love 
him, we say in all sincerity that he was one of the 
most companionable men of his day, and he is 
missed as few would be. 
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DR. JORDAN DENIES IT 

For many weeks the papers of all America 
have been commenting editorially and spreading 
the news diligently that President David Starr 
Jordan is preparing a book on “Ideal Eugenics,” 
supplying genealogies for prominent persons in 
the United States. It seemed incredible to those 
who know Dr. Jordan, but the statement was so 
specific in every detail, even to the giving of sam- 
ple genealogies such as accompany promotion 
schemes, that doubt seemed impossible. Of 
course Dr. Jordan smiled and let it pass, expect- 
ing that it would soon die out, but so persistent is 
this pernicious bit of falsehood that he has 
thought it wise to say that there was not the 
slightest trace of a suspicion of truth in it, that it 
was either a mischievous or malicious bit of 
clever fancy put forth so skilfully as to have 
great projective efficiency. Everyone who is 
before the public, even in a private way, exper- 
iences something akin to this, though not often 
is he called upon to deny it, but in this case it 
was certainly due his friends that he make an 
explicit and comprehensive denial. 
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Definite steps towards vocational guidance 
have been taken in four new cities: Pough- 
keepsie, Buffalo, New York City, and Jamestown. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL REPORT 

We are using this ‘week the Report of the 
Educational Council of Pennsylvania as prepared 
by F. W. Robbins of Lebanon. It is the most 
vital and suggestive of anything we have seen in 
so condensed form. It should be universally 
read by every one who has to do with elementary 
schools. 





“The college hero in the field of sports,” said 
President Meiklejohn of Amherst before the 
Exeter Alumni Association, “is one of the most 
beautiful things in the world on the athletic field 
and on the track, but intellectually knock-kneed, 
spavined, toeing in, and stumbling over them- 
selves in the classroom. I wish I could show some 
of them what they look like intellectually.” 


Ohio had seventy-five boys who raised more 
than 100 bushels of corn to the acre, winning the 
state cash prizes and a trip to Washington, where 
they -were received by President Taft, who was 
photographed with them. . It was a great event in 
their lives, but a greater event for Ohio to have 
these boys set a new pace for corn crops. 


It is a bad year for Nebraska when her annual 
addition to the world’s wealth does not exceed 
five hundred million dollars, or more than twice 
the annual production of gold in the whole world. 
Nebraska’s contribution is in wheat, corn, hay, 
oats, hogs, and cattle. 

The latest estimate places the population of 
continental United States at 96,496,000. The 
total money in circulation in the country is $3,350,- 
727,580. It is a simple and interesting problem to 
find the per capita circulation, and to find out how 
many per capitas you represent. 

Utah has made great strides in high school 
standards and equipment. The latest is_ the 
requirement under State Superintendent A. C. Nel- 
son that every high school teacher shall be a col- 
lege graduate with some professional training. 


There is at the office of the Secretary of the 
N. E. A. a card catalog of all who have ever 
been active members of the N. E. A. 

Eight thousand two hundred and eighty-eight 
paid-up memberships in the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Two-thirds of the high schools in the United 
States now have a four-years high school course. 


Of the 8,000 active members of the N. E. A., 
about one-third change their residence each year. 

Social centres in connection with public schoois 
are no longer an experiment. 

Bohemian text-books have been adopted for 
certain Chicago schools. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


Don’t be foolishly opposed to pensions for 
teachers. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


TURKEY AND THE BALKAN STATES. 

Under strong pressure from the six great 
powers of Europe, the Turkish Cabinet yielded 
everything. It gave up Adrianople, for which 
Turkey had so obstinately contended both by arms 
and by diplomacy. It left the disposition of the 
Aegean islands to the decision of the powers; 
and committed other Turkish interests to them. 
Turkey has had little reason in the past to confide 
in the good faith and disinterestedness of her 
powerful neighbors ; and the complete submission 
embodied in this reply to the joint note of the 
powers was proof of her desperate condition. 


A REVOLT AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The Cabinet which made these concessions paid 
the penalty immediately by being forced from 
office by the Young Turks, who formed a new 
Cabinet, which declared itself ready to fight for 
the Turkish honor and for the retention of 
Adrianople to the last. A tragic incident of this 
revolt was the shooting of Nazim Pasha, minister 
of war and generalissimo of the Turkish armies. 
The new grand vizier, Mahmoud Shefket Pasha, 
led the constitutional army which forced the re- 
tirement of Abdul Hamid. He is a man of daring 
and energy, and the movement which he heads 
will have the support of a large part, at least, of 
the Turkish army. 

WHAT THE ALLIES WILL GET. 

It is by no means certain, even if the movement 
of the Young Turks fails, that the Balkan allies 
will get everything they have been claiming. 
They talk of a two hundred million dollar indem- 
nity, but Turkey, impoverished by the war and 
deprived of most of her territory in Europe, could 
not meet such a demand if she would. Bulgaria 
will get Adrianople and most of the territory 
which she has coveted; but Servia will not get her 
desired outlet on the Adriatic; the combined 
opposition of Austria and Italy is likely to keep 
Montenegro out of Scutari; and if the islands in 
the Aegean are turned over to Greece it will be 
under restrictions as to the security of Constanti- 
nople, which will amount practically to their neu- 
tralization. 

THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. 

After a spirited fight, but by more than a two- 
thirds majority, the House has passed the so- 
called Rockefeller Foundation bill,—the bill which 
provides for the incorporation of the institution 
which Mr. Rockefeller proposes to endow with 
one hundred million dollars to be devoted to cer- 
tain public and philanthropic uses. The bill has 
been opposed partly from a distrust of anything 
that bears Mr. Rockefeller’s name, and partly 
because of apprehensions of the consequences of 
granting a permanent administration of so gigan- 
tic a fund. The purposes of the foundation, as 
defined in the bill, are “to promote the well being 
and to advance the civilization of the peoples of 
the United States and its territories, and of for- 
eign lands, in the disseminaticn of knowledge, in 
the prevention and relief of suffering and in the 
promotion of eleemosynary and philanthropic 
means of any and all of the elements of human 


progress.” That, at least, is sufficiently compre- 
hensive. The bill has yet to pass the Senate, and 
the time is short. 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION HALTED. 

Although most sensible Americans realize the 
desirability of imposing some restrictions upon 
immigration in order to check the influx of “un- 
desirables” and the creation of great criminal 
colonies in all our large cities, it is extremely 
difficult to get anything of the sort upon the 
statute books. The Burnett-Dillingham bill, 
which had passed the House and was thought to 
be well on its way to the President, has ~ been 
halted in the Senate by reason of a clause which 
had been injected into it by the conference com- 
mittee, and the resulting delay is likely to prove 
fatal to its enactment. The bill in question slightly 
increases the “head tax,” provides for the de- 
portation of criminal immigrants, and gives bet- 
ter security against the insane. It also imposes a 
very moderate educational test, requiring the in- 
coming immigrant to be able to read, though , 
not to write, in any language or dialect which he 
may select. - 

THE TWO AMERICAS. 

Some recently published statistics showing the 
enormous growth in the export trade of the 
United States to South America suggest inci- 
dentally one of the most important consequences 
of the improved transportation facilities which 
will attend the opening of the Panama Canal. 
During the last decade, our trade with South 
America showed a much larger percentage of in- 
crease than marked our trade with any other part 
of the globe. During this period our exports to 
South America advanced from thirty-eight and 
one-half million dollars to about 138 million, an 
increase of about 260 per cent., while our exports 
to Europe increased only about fifty per cent. 
This increase is one result of the strides which 
have been made in our manufacturing de- 
velopment. Our total exports of manufactures 
amounted last year to about 1,100 million dollars 
as compared with 450 million ten years ago. 


HOME RULE PROSPECTS. 

The confident prediction that Home Rule for 
Ireland will become an established fact during 
the lifetime of the present Parliament is not un- 
likely to be fulfilled. The rejection by the Lords 
of the bill recently passed by the House of Com- 
mons does not kill it, as it would have done before 
the passage of the Parliament Act, by which the 
powers of the House of Lords were abridged. 
The House of Commons may repass the bill after 
two years, and then, in spite of adverse action in 
the House of Lords, it will become law. A few 
months ago, it seemed likely that the Liberal 
government would be forced to appeal to the 
people and that a new Parliament would displace 
the present; but the dissensions among the Union- 
ists over the food tax question have so weakened 
the opposition that an early dissolution is no 
longer probable. 





(Comtinued om page 138.) 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


EDITH GILES 


GOLDSMITH’S “TRAVELER” AND “THE DE- 
SERTED VILLAGE.”—(II.) 


Goldsmith’s “Traveler” made him famous, and 
materially lifted him from straitened circum- 
stances to asense of advancement in all ways. 
The next five years following its publication to 
the publication of “The Deserted Village” are per- 
haps the happiest of. his life. For some time he 
is still “the bookseller’s drudge” (Irving’s words), 
—fame spared him little of the curse of Cain all his 
life long,—but offering the fruits of drudgery to 
an obsequious publisher, glad to receive all one 
brings, is quite a different matter from offering 
one’s work in an obsequious spirit, and trembling 
in hope of favor. Goldsmith, the literary lion, was 
quite a different personage from Goldsmith,, the 
debtor, and Goldsmith loved to be a lion. He was 
now happy in himself wherever he was; he was 
happy in his home, having moved from. humble 
lodgings to the Temple; he was happy at the 
coffee houses, where always welcome; he was now 
the favorite of the day; he was happy‘in visits to 
the homes of titled friends, who now considered 
patronizing the popular poet an honor to them- 
selves; and he was happy in spending money 
freely because there was more to spend; he was 
happy in a trip abroad, being now able to travel as 
a gentleman where once he had gone on foot as a 
poor scholar. Moreover, he was adding lustre to 
lustre, for “The Traveler” was followed by the 
publication of the “Vicar of Wakefield,” which a 
publisher had been holding back for two years; 
and that again by ‘The Good-natured Man,” 
which was the first of Goldsmith’s comedies. 

We love to think of these five happy years in 
life of him who was made for happiness, both in 
giving and receiving, and who had so much of 
trouble of all kinds in his short life. 

We are accustomed to hearing “The Traveler” 
and “The Deserted Village” named together, be- 
cause they are alike in style and sentiment. Both 
belong to Goldsmith’s later period of work, and 
are in his mature and perfected style; in both he 
evokes our sympathy by a theme which is very 
near the heart of every man,—the bonds that 
never fail to bind him to his home; both delight 
us by the polished, smoothly-flowing lines, by the 
picturesqueness of the scenes, by the tenderness 
of the reminiscences, by the unaffected love for 
nature and for man; both poems have a deeper 
subject that appeals to our thoughtfulness; so 
that in the general aspect of the two poems we 
find them similar. 

But the five years in which Goldsmith has been 
set at ease by “The Traveler” show in “The De- 
serted Village” an ease of mind in ease of style. 
The poem is less labored, the language simpler, 
the theme that was deepest in his heart is more 
truly the poems As we have noted in the paper 
on “The Traveler,” Goldsmith acceded to the de- 
mand of the time, and presented an abstract 


theme, from which he proposed to deduce a moral, 
or teach a lesson, or exalt a virtue, or by some 
means instruct and elevate his readers; but the 
subjective idea that led to the romantic poetry of 
later date was already moving the spirit of litera- 
ture, and Goldsmith’s deepest poetic sense was 
touched by it. So “the poem purports to be a 
treatise on the dangers of increasing wealth; but 
the real poem is composed of the incidental ma- 
terial, the specific illustrations. They impress us 
more forcibly than his moral and economic 
theories.” (See “English Classics,” Trent, Han- 
son, & Brewster—Ginn & Co.) 

Goldsmith proposes to show the danger of in- 
creasing wealth, not to him who acquires it, but 
to the happiness and prosperity of the smali farm- 
ing class, whose homes and lands are purchased 
by the great land holders. Goldsmith takes a typi- 
cal small country village; the people are happy 
with independent means; their native town sup- 
plies them with practically all that they need, and 
they enjoy the happiness of contentment if not of 
higher pleasure. The picture of the peasant life 
in Auburn is wholly idyllic, the satisfaction in the 
days’ work, the happy evenings on the green or 
in the tavern, the care-free, blissful life—it cer- 
tainly seems as if it were what life were meant to 
be. Goldsmith’s heart warms with reminiscence as 
he proceeds, and he forgets, except incidentally, 
the lesson he has set out to teach. Auburn is sup- 
posed to be Goldsmith’s boyhood home. The 
characters of the village parson, of the school mas- 
ter, of the innkeeper, and others are drawn so 
plainly without effort, so surely in their character- 
istic touches, and at the same time so truly 
to the well known traits, of human nature 
that they can be only portraits of intimate 
remembrance. Moreover, the setting, the descrip- . 
tive portions of the poem have the personal touch 
that is stronger than a mere attempt at art could 
ever be. Goldsmith has given “a distinct individ- 
ual picture of the village,” but he has done so not 
for the sake of art and poetry, but because his heart 
was full and overflowed, and as he set about his 
description one detail after another presented 
itself to his memory, and he sketched it in with 
loving touch, and doing so gave also the golden 
atmosphere in which former days seemed to shine. 
It is a lustrous atmosphere, yet so sincere is Gold- 
smith that we cannot call it overdrawn; it is the at- 
mosphere created by the things the heart is moved 
by wherever we find human nature—the pleasure 
of the young people in being together, the pride 
of the elders in their children, and a certain satis- 
faction with themselves at the same time, the re- 
spect for position and professional occupation, the 
neighborly sense of the tavern, pathos in the 
thought that the deceiver might enter into a place 
of such mutual trust and unsophisticated friend- 
liness ; and a deeper pathos when the happy crowd 
has departed, leaving the little homes abandoned 
for the unknown life of a new country. There is 
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a great pathos that cannot be translated into 
words, in passing a deserted village— the little 
gardens with a few poor blossoms still putting 
forth among the weeds; the neglected orchards, 
still fulfilling their part of fruitfulness as nature 
made them to do, though to no end otherwise; 
the forlorn, weather-beateh, broken-windowed 
houses, and the dreadful silence that is so doubly 
felt where once have been voices of song and 
laughter, or care, of welcome, of farewell, of sym- 
pathy, and warning, and greeting of all kinds,— 
we may pass now and then such a village, or could, 
a few years ago, in driving among the far-back 
New England hills. Ever after the word “aban- 
doned” brings back the sense of inexpressible sad- 
ness with the picture of the hills that stand forever 
and the transient human life that took up its 
possession of them for a while, and then passed on, 
leaving silence. Such an atmosphere, such a re- 
membrance Goldsmith has created, but he has 
made it even more personal, for he makes it to be 
felt as it might have been felt by one of that emi- 
grant band. So quick is the feeling, that to possess 
the wealth that could destroy the charming village 
seems blameworthy; and the pride that would 
use its wealth to gratify self-satisfaction at such a 
price seems criminal. That is the literary justice 
of Goldsmith’s poem. We know we are not justi- 
fied in believing it, forin the progress of the 
world such a village as Auburn was bound to be 
invaded in perhaps a sadder way, in a way that 
would be at least less poetical. And for people to 
go on from generation to generation with no 
wider outlook of the world, no wider sphere of ac- 
tion, would be in time its own destruction of the 
contentment and prosperity that seems so idyllic. 

In his portraits, Goldsmith is even happier than 
in his pastoral descriptions. 

The characters of the parson, his, own father, of 
the schoolmaster, of the innkeeper, and lastly of 
the lone woman gathering fagots are perfect in 
their reality, and that of the parson in its ideality, 
as well. From that description alone we can under- 
stand Goldsmith’s own life, his warm heart and 
generous spirit, the gentleness and sympathy with 
all mankind which so endeared him in his life and 
in his works; while the appreciation in every line 
is a memory almost too sacred to touch upon. 
The poem is one which we leave reverently, for it 
speaks not only for its author, but for the reader, 
touching upon many of the deepest things to all. 


Qed -0-4b-0-+O+ 
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TOPICS FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


[Selected from a list prepared by Superintendent Mc- 
Ginnis for his teachers in Steelton, Pa.] 


The Individual Child—His Native Endow- 
ments and His Acquired Motives. 

The Best Use of the Free Library. 

How to Utilize a Museum to the Best Advan- 
tage. 

How Best to Keep Parents Posted Relative to 
the Advancement of Their Children. 

How Best to Appropriate the Results of the 
Work of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

The Best Use to Make of Vacation, 
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DEVICES FOR SAVING THE TIME OF THE 
TEACHER 


THOMAS G. PARRIS 


In all our business places, modern methods 
of systematizing are being adopted. Scientific 
management has drawn.attention to various 
means of saving human energy. In our school 
systems we should continually look with a criti- 
cal eye to see just where the time and energy 
of the teacher may be conserved. The clerical 
work now demanded of the teacher is many times 
greater than it was a decade or so ago, and hence 
we must so arrange matters that her attention 
may not be drawn’too much from the most im- 
portant work of helping the children to develop 
properly. 

A little thought along this line will soon con- 
vince that a teacher, especially in a school of ten 
or more divisions, is likely to be continually in- 
terrupted in her day’s work. Such interruptions 
are the means, not only of dissipating energy and 
wasting the time of the pupils, but also are 
nerve racking to the teacher. On account of 
this, and the breaking of the continuity of the 
pupils’ attention, the general disciplinary tone of 
the class is also more than likely lowered, es- 
pecially where the teacher is mediocre in ability. 
The modern school must expect to be interrupted 
in order to be helped by the medical inspector, 
directors of special subjects, professional super- 
visor, etc., but many visits to the classrooms may 
be eliminated. P 

It is the purpose of this paper to point out how 
a few devices have been used to help the teacher 
do her clerical work better and at the same time 
avoid interrupting her in her teaching and recita- 
tion work. 

We have known the work of a particular class 
to be interrupted unnecessarily as many as ten 
times a day. A simple rule that no child shall go 
into another classroom without permission from 
the principal wil] regulate this very easily. This 
need not work a hardship on teachers who control 
athletics, etc., and who have occasion to communi- 
cate with the other teachers. In our school we 
have it understood that a messenger will visit 
each classroom about ten o'clock every day. 
The object of this visit is to get attendance 
figures and at the same time leave any notices to 
be read by the teacher at her leisure. By this 
last phrase we mean that all notices are dupli- 
cated and thus each teacher need not consult the 
notice until recess, at which time she will be in a 
better position to understand its intent. 

This method of duplicating notices leads us to 
consider a means of helping the teacher to be 
systematic in her clerical work. Much time and 
energy is often wasted by teachers misplacing 
pupils’ report cards, registration cards, ete. 
Principals have often, no doubt, experienced 
difficulty in ascertaining information, especially in 
cases where they are interviewing parents. In 
order to help the teacher in this matter, we pro- 
vide each one with a card tray, so that all 3x5 


cards can be properly filed. The different 
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records and other blanks are filed back of guide 
cards in the following manner:— , 





. {Doctor | Instruc- 


Registra- 
‘and Nurse.| tion. 


tion. 


‘Miscel- 


Reports. 
laneous. 


ies, | Attendance 
Supplies. Officer. 


























We think it will be admitted that some such 
system will greatly aid in the saving of the 
teacher's time, as well as help in the better ad- 
ministration of the affairs of any school. 

The duplication of notices, mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, is done most quickly by 
using the onion skin paper. By using carbon 
sheets, fifteen copies may be made at one time. 
The separate notices should then be pasted on 
3x5 cards. If numbered consecutively they may 
be filed back of the guide-card “Instructions,” 
thus making a permanent reference. This will 
not only be of great value for the regular teacher, 
but also to the substitute and especially the new 
teacher. In case any method employed in a 
school is changed, by using this method of issuing 
instructions, the old one which we wish to dis- 
continue may easily be removed and the new be 
substituted. 

Heretofore much time, in the aggregate, has 
been spent by the teacher in writing notes to the 
medical inspector and nurse, in cases where the 
pupil needs attention. In order to avoid this 
we have blank forms in the possession of each 
teacher. In using these forms, in every grade ex- 
cept the first and second, a teacher simply hands 
one to the pupil who needs attention and he fills 
it out and takes it to the doctor. This card is 
also invaluable as an office record, for, by marking 
on it the disposition of the case, it can be kept in 
the office as a permanent file. The card we use 
is as follows:— 


PASTORIUS SCHOOL. 
To report to Doctor:— 


RN ee ds ain apm oiohe 
NS NN i nis 6 ig. ainiad ¢ + ainsi 
ed aerealh a. Sb idahs obiaalé se 
ee JIG) fo ea, ae, Boe ad 

}1. To room 
Recommended ........¢2. Note at 12 o’clock 

S3. Excluded 

To return 

In many of our present day school buildings 


old methods of heating are still used. In such 
buildings the teacher frequently finds it necessary 
to stop work and write a note requesting more or 
less heat. A 3x5 card, like one following, will re- 
duce the effort to a minimum, in fact in the upper 
classes one of the pupils can be trained to attend 
to this. If there is any reason to believe that the 
janitor is not doing his best to keep the building 
at a proper temperature, the cards will prove a 
valuable piece of evidence in case a complaint is 
made, 
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THE F. D. PASTORIUS SCHOOL. 


Temperature card. Room 


When a change of temperature is needed this card 
should be sent to office. Thermometer should register 
not more than 67°. 


Time. | Temp. | Date. | Time. | Temp. | 


In our school we use many blank forms. The 
two we have printed in this article are merely 
suggestive and we think indicate what may be ac- 
complished to modernize our schools. By using 
a well developed system, there is very little, if 
any, increase in red tape and the results pay many 
times for the little effort it takes for both the 
teachers and the office force to perfect it. 
Teachers usually object to changes, but-we have 
found them enthusiastic in the use of any device 
which will leave them free to do their day’s work. 
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f Census Popula- 
City. Year. tion. 
Alexandria, Egypt ..... 1907 332,246 
Amsterdam, Netherlands ......... 1905 557,614 
Antwerp, Belgium ................ 1905 291,949 
Maree Be Age; 2.58. cans 1910 508,483 
OM NON rss are o's ate hae biskesd «able est. 600,000 
Barcelona, Spain <..............-.-- 1900 533,090 
rrr: 349,180 
OO RS So ee ae 2,040,148 
Birmingham, England ............. 1901 522,182 
NN Ma ss cS beac ck teas” ee 776,006 
Bordeaux, France ................. 1906 251,917 
BosiemiiO: BS Amid cst 2s... ND 670,585 
Bradford, England ................ 1901 279,809 
Breslan, Geriiany, <0. 06s. cicessese (1005 470,904 
BTISEO),  POBIARG, (0%..0 50,0 5.0500-52.0b.000,' MOON 339,042 
Brussels, Belgiwm! ................ 1905 612,401 
Bucharest, Roumania ............. 1900 276,178 
Budapest, Hungary ............... 190) 732,322 
Buenos Aires, Argentina ............1909 1,246,532 
Deete, WS. Gy We bai odie s. oc ...3 5 2 423,715 
Caieo, aril is < Jes sees . nies she decrid!! SOF 651,476 
Caloutts, . India? .....cawds ones chanics 01 1,026,987 
OE ETS on. soe nndo.o 502.0009 ni4 ite 1,600,000 
rrr er eee | | 2,185,283 
oe 8 rrr ee, 364,463 
eo oe ee Saree eee rear | 560,663 
Cologne, Germany ................ 1905 428,722 
Constantinople, Turkey ........... est. 1,125,000 
Copenhagen, Denmark ........... 1901 476,805 
pe SS ae Sree | 465,766 
Dresden, Germany .........-.----- 1905 516,996 
eA AE REE rs Fe 1901 290,638 
Dusseldorf, Germany 1905 253,274 
Edinburgh, Scotland 1901 316,479 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany...... 1905 334,978 
SSE Eee TT. ee 624,000 ° 
Glasgow, Scotland ............---. 1901 735,906 
Haidarabad, Indiat .............-.. 1901 448 466 
Hamburg, Germany 1906 802,793 
Hangchau, China . 1904 300,000 
Hankau, China 1904 870,000 
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Hanover, Renting, ws Son Gelseine ooese oes soem 14. Give the ratio of 7} to 10, 
avana, tt he ee ee | > ; ; 
Hongkong, China ................. 1901 283,905 15. 34 pints is what part of a gallon? 
iw city: WSS. Fc ccndundaniee. 1910 267,779 16. At 124 cents per yard, how many yards. 
eC. peers = MS 1897 319,000 ? 
moe Jan | Ad. 63H Hee 1903 380,568 can be a - $2.37}: : Find m 
— + Japan “J ahs <aeelte dean <. « 1908 345,952 17. ost $240, selling price $300. ind gain 
eeds, AE: 0.00.0 ops canchbhhaaes 1901 428,953 per cent. 
Liepzig, POEMS isos cick coeerac 1910 585,743 : ni 
Lisbon, Portugal .................. 1900 356009 __ 18. Sold a wagon for $200, gaining 25%. 
Liverpool, England ............... 1901 702,247 Find cost. ~: . 
LOG, TE. ve ssc cc cote ee 1897 351,570 19. How many hours are there in ptember? 
Lucknow, Indias TTT Teor Senos © 20. Divide 40 into two parts so that one part 
Lyoas, — i eecess thactanenee 1906 472,114 shall exceed the other by 6.—Michigan State 
MMTES, TMG | 5 06.65 sks vss cca ees 1901 509,346 snmet 
Malieidl: Seale s24)cisse iu. ctielnan.. 1900 339835  =xamination. Teli 
Manchester, England .............. 1901 606,751 <O-0-0-@-0-o-0 
Marseilles, Freace gepcrtscteamess 1906 yi 
elbourne, Australia? ............ 1901 ,079 TO-DAY 
Metico, Mewicd ™. 5. ech orcsieen 1900 344,721 
oo en SH SMO ot a sees pt aan Sure, this world is full of trouble— 
ilwaukee, U. S. A. ...000. ccsesae 191 t ain’t said it ain’t. 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. .......s000-. 1910 301,408 ’ : 
Montevideo, Uruguay ............. 1904 298,127 Lord, I've had enough and double 
Montreal, Canada .........ssse00- 1901 267,730 Reason for complaint. 
ov — CIA — ae Rain an’ storm have come to fret me, 
unich, Germany .......s.seeeeee% 1 ’ Skies were often gray; 
pe OS SEI ES TRG 1903 288,639 ’ : 
Masies. teal)... oo eenaname” 1901 563,541 Thorns an’ brambles have beset me 
Neowatk; U.S) A 25. AR 1910 347,469 On the road—but, say, 
New Orleans, U. S. A. ............ 1910 ~ 339,075 Ain’t it fine to-day! 
New York, U. &. A. .....sdosseathe 1910 4,766,883 asp Ww 
a eae ee 1904 260,000 What's the use of always weepin’, 
Nuremberg, Germany ............ 1910 oiaee Makin’ trouble last? 
ee Pe ee 1900 678 What’s th f al keepin’ 
Osaka, Japan .......cccssssseseese 1908 = 1,117,151 ‘aikcaae 
Palermo, Italy .......scececeseees 1901 309,694 — — 
Basis, Wemmte. ... .scccciesencseabsss 1906 on Each must ree his tribulation— 
Pe SC MNOIO © «2 fw: upd ocasteo ontiin <0 est. 1,600,000 Water with his wine. . 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. ............. 1910 1,549,008 1 ae wlaha aedeation. 
Pittsburgh, U. S. A. .....sseeeeees 1910 533,905 Tréabis: tee Me dine 
Rien, (Rees oevss «ose'cvedseentinane 1897 256,197 Aigg 
Rio de dancin, pO Pe es = od But to-day is fine. 
Se Pr eit >. 1 7 ’ j = td 
Rotterdam, Netherlands ........... 1905 370,390 It's to-day that 1 am lar, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. ....ccsceeeeeees 1910 687,029 Not a month ago. = 
St. Petersburg, Russia ............ 1905 1,678,000 Havin’, losin’, takin’, givin’, 
San eye Uy tie Bs, vest ianed 1910 po As time wills # so. 
Semtiaga, [OBS oecnssosnkpttewenss 1904 oe , 
She Pett SEL. 00s cceecedhanesse 1902 332,000 Yeqherday ‘ py of C9 
a OE a 1 co a est. 1,000,000 Fell across the way; 
Snemeld,- Rewstend .. ...isschetee sox 1901 409,070 It may rain again to-morrow, 
rae mage, Sweden ...+:schbineess — an ne It may rain—but, say, 
Seca, (eee i vic. scene cniiieehs 1 ; aes e ' 
Sydney, Australia ................. 1901 481,830 Ain't fine, Sorter! " . 
‘Tenetan, Perm s.... 60sec eee tn 280,000 ABE AATZORaeE. 
Tebere, 2a Fike i HRA 1909 2,168,151 ————_—_—_0-9-0-@-0--¢-<¢-$___—_ 
a a ae os eee est. 2 ,000 
bi ER ee or eee 1901 335,656 AN EXPRESSION OF STRONG FEELING 
Vee, FINI | oncccncpeiebones 1909 2,085,888 ‘ ; ; 
Warsaw, Russia ........ccccceescee 1901 756,426 Editor of the Journal of Education: At a meeting of 
Washington, U. S, A. .........+.. 1910 331,069 the board of managers of the Philadelphia Teachers’ 


Yokohame, Japa 0.6.06. 80Si0.0 3. dc 1903 326,035 
—From W. Scott’s “World Education.” 
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TEST IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC 

1. Subtract 2-3 from 4 1-3. 

2. How many quarts are there in 24 bushels? 

3. Principal $120; rate 6%; time 1 year and 
4 months. Find interest. 

4. Multiply the sum of 18 and 12 by their 
difference. 

5. Add 1-3, 1-5, 5-6, and 24. 

6. What is 20% of 33 1-3% of 600? 

7. 16 2-3 + 10=? 

8. Multiply 328 by 75. 

9. 91 is 874% of what number? 

10. 4-5 of 30 is what part of 64? 

11. How many ounces are there in 4} 
pounds? 

12. What per cent. of 25 is 24? 

13. How many feet are there in 4 mile? 





* Association held Monday, January 6, I was directed to 


express to you our hearty appreciation and approval of 
your strong condemnation of the articles which have 
been appearing in tthe past months in various magazines 
of large circulation. Public school systems and public 
school results have been unfairly characterized, unjustly 
criticised, and made the subject of unwarranted attacks. 
These have been the more harmful, since they have in 
many instances come from those who are engaged in 
public school work and from whom we have every right 
to expect proper professional spirit and clear judgment. 
Undoubtedly, harm has been done and is being done by 
these articles, and every one truly and earnestly inter- 
ested in the cause of public education and in real prog- 
ress in all education owes you a debt of gratitude for 
your defence of the situation, and the board of managers 
of the Philadelphia Teachers’ Association earnestly sup- 
ports the State Educational Association in its recent en- 
dorsement of what you have said on this subject. 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Katharine E. Puncheon, 

Corresponding secretary. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INFORMATIVE REPORT CARDS 


A system of reports in order to serve parents and 
children in the most helpful way should report the appli- 
cation, work, and conduct of pupils clearly, through 
thoughtful statements of a more or less intimate nature. 
A new system, which ought to fill these requirements 
very well, is being used in Elmira, New York. Superin- 
tendent Asher J. Jacoby, in introducing them, gives some 
suggestive advice :— 

“The reports should very seldom be expressed in sin- 
gle words, and all statements should give definite infor- 
mation. It is a very simple matter to write on a card 
‘satisfactory’ or ‘unsatisfactory,’ but it gives very little 
information of any value to the parent. The parent is 
pleased to learn that his child is satisfactory in school, 
but the most optimistic cannot help feeling that there 
are probably some things in which the child js not en- 
tirely satisfactory. A good parent wants to help his 
child, and he cannot do this in the best way unless he 
knows the school life of the child from different view- 
points. So the mere ‘unsatisfactory’ is meaningless, 
taken in the sense of information for giving help. If a 
child is unsatisfactory in his work in school the parent 
has a right to know whérein the child fails to maintain 
a satisfactory standard. Deficiencies should be clearly 
pointed out, for the parent wants to know specifically 
the child’s shortcomings, so that he can co-operate with 
the teacher in helping the child to overcome the trouble. 
A card should give him this information, and it should 
give it in a way which is really intelligible. 

“Both strong and weak points in a child’s school life 
should be given. The child may do excellent work in 
writing but very poor work in arithmetic. To report on 
arithmetic alone and not on writing is unfair to the 


child. Take the extreme case of a child who does very 


poor work in everything but in one study in which he 
does fairly well. Is it just to the child to rate him sim- 
ply unsatisfactory? -Is it not better to report that he is 
unsatisfactory in all his studies but the one in which he 
does fairly well? This is fair to the child and gives him 
the little encouragement which he very much needs. 
“Reasons should be given for the kind of work which 
a child does whenever they are necessary to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the child’s school work. A child may 
do good work in all his studies, but the teacher knows 
that he is not working as hard as he is capable of doing, 


because he is inclined to shirk work, or because of lack ; 


of concentration, or laziness, or indifference, or physical 
disability, or any other cause, as the case may be. This 
information is of the greatest value to the parent. On 
the other hand, a child may do very poor work while he 
is trying his best to do better work. It is unfair to the 
child to mention the poor work alone, and not give him 
credit for the effort he is making; besides, the reasons 
for the poor work should be clearly given. This may be 
due to lack of physical vigor, or defective sight, or poor 
hearing, or lack of mental power, or because the work 
is too advanced—but whatever the cause, unless the par- 
ent is informed of it, he may judge the shortcomings of 
the child harshly, and he certainly is not in a position to 
help his child imtelligently. 

“While it does not seem necessary to add to what has 
already been said, a formulation of the general purpose 
of the school card may prove helpful. It is this: The 
teacher should try to get the best from each child, what- 
ever that best may be, and the report card is to be em- 
ployed as a valuable aid in enlisting the parent to co- 
operate with the teacher in this work of helping the 
child to do his best. 

“The following illustrations of reports to parents are 
given suggesting the nature of the reports:— 

“1. John is doing good work in all his studies, espe- 
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cially in arithmetic. His inclination to be inattentive 
needs to be checked and his power of concentration de- 
veloped to enable him to do his best work. His conduct 
is commendable. 

“2. Mary is doing excellent work in all her studies 
except drawing. She fails in this study because she 
seems to take no interest in it. I would suggest that 
you have her draw for you at home pictures of things in 
which she is interested. Her conduct is very satisfac- 
tory. 

“3. James is doing very poor work. He acts tired. 
Is he working too many hours before and after school? 
His behavior is satisfactory. 

“4. Florence is doing very unsatisfactory work. Her 
eyes trouble her. She should be taken to an ocuhist 
and thave her eyes examined. If she could see as well 
as other children I believe she would do better work. 

“5. Charles is very troublesome in school. He minds 
everybody’s business but his own, and is continually get- 
ting into trouble. As a result his work is very unsatis- 
factory. 

“6. Peter has days when he works verv hard. At 
such times he does good work. Then there are days 
when he is restless and annoying. At such times his 
work is very poor. As I am not able to determine the 
reason for this unevenness of application, a personal in- 
terview is very much desired. 

“7. Charlotte is doing excellent work in all her 
studies, working very conscientiously, and her conduct 
is all that may be expected from a pupil. 

“8. Robert is not doing very well in arithmetic. He 
does not know his tables thoroughly. Some home drill 
would help him very much. In his other studies he is 
getting along well. 

“9. William is trying very hard to keep up with the 
class, but unless there is much improvement before long 
he will not be able to do this. His mind has ‘not devel- 
oped sufficiently in power to get at the meaning of the 
subject matter in his lessons. 

“10. Grace is not doing as good work as she did last 
month, especially in studies which need great concentra- 
tion. She acts sleepy. I would suggest that she get 
more sleep. 

“11. Samuel is doing very poor work in all his studies, 
except in writing. If he does not show marked im- 
provement before long he cannot be promoted. He is 
able to do the work, but his lack of application may pre 
vent him from passing. 

“12. Cora is doing splendid work in all her studjes, 
and her spirit is fine. I have noticed at times that her 
work makes her extremely nervous, and unless we can 


- cO-Operate in some way to prevent this I am afraid she 


may not be able to finish the school year.” 
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PROGRESS IN CANADA 


AUGUST WOLF 
Edmonton, Alberta 





Alberta, the youngest province in Canada, is the 
first to comply with the conditions of the Domin- 
ion act, respecting juvenile delinquents, which will 
come into operation as soon as possible after the 
order-in-council and the certificate of the provin- 
cial attorney-general are entered at Ottawa. Au- 
thorities on the subject of child-training, including 
Judge Lindsey of Denver, Judge Mack of Chicago, 
and Judge Adams of Cleveland, declare this will 
complete the best series of acts for the rescue and 
protection of children in force anywhere on the 
American continent. 

The act, which was introduced into the Domin- 
ion parliament through the efforts of W. L. Scott, a 
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barrister at Ottawa, and assented to in July, 1908, 
extends the principles that have been applied to the 
delinquent and neglected child in Alberta since the 
adoption of the Children’s Protection act, passed 
by the provincial legislature. 

The preamble of the Dominion act fully sets 
forth the spirit of remedial legislation in the inter- 
est of children, as follows :— 

“It is inexpedient that youthful offenders should 
be classed or dealt with as ordinary criminals, the 
welfare of the community demanding that they 
should, on the contrary, be guarded against a%- 
sociation with crime and criminals and should be 
subjected to such care, treatment, and control as 
will tend to check their evil tendencies and to 
strengthen their better instincts.” 

Disassociating the child offender from all crimi- 
nal taint is the primary idea throughout the act. 
The term “child” applies to a boy or girl appar- 
ently or actually under the age of sixteen years. 
This designation permits those who have authority 
to enforce the act to use their own discretion in re- 
gard to a child, which the parents might maintain 
has reached its sixteenth year, but.which may ob- 
viously be in need of such protection as the law 
gives, though it applies chiefly to children whose 
exact age cannot be determined. 

The act provides for dealing with offending chil- 
dren summarily in courts where the proceedings 
are private. It is unlawful for any newspaper to 
publish the name of the child or parent or guardian 
without special leave. Courts shall not be held 
where adult offenders are being tried and the child 
awaiting trial must not be placed in a jail or other 
place where adults are or may be imprisoned. 

The children’s court may be divested of the cus- 
tomary majesty and rigid formality which usually 
attend the administration of justice in the tribunals 
of record. A provision of the act, dealing with this 
point, says: “The proceedings may, in the dis- 
cretion of the judge, be as informal as the circum- 
stances will permit.” The testimony of a child may 
be received, though not given on oath, but such 
evidence, uncorroborated, is not sufficient to con- 
vict a person. 

Several means are provided under the act for the 
child proved to be a juvenile delinquent, but the 
action taken must in every case be that which the 
court believes is for the child’s own good and the 
best interests of the community. The offender 
may be fined, or placed under probation either in 
its own home or with a suitable family, or com- 
mitted to the charge of any duly organized chil- 
dren’s aid society or the superintendent of neglected 
and dependent children. 

It is also provided that a child over the age of 
twelve years may be committed to an industriai 
school, but it shall not be lawful to commit a child 
under twelve years, “unless and until,” to quote 
from the act, “an attempt has been made to reform 
such child in its own home,” or in the ways named 
in the foregoing paragraph. 

Another section provides that the. expense of 
maintaining a child in the industrial training 
school may be collected from the parent. or 
guardian, in the event they are able to pay. The 
idea is to prevent any one from swearing his 
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charge is intractable, in the hope that the child 
will be sent to an institution to be fed, clothed, and 
educated at the expense of the province. The 
penalty for an adult who, either wilfully or through 


- neglect, contributes to a child’s delinquency, is as 


high as $500 and a year in prison. 

The judge of a juvenile court is given the powers 
of two justices of the peace or of a stipendiary 
magistrate. The position is an honorary one and 
the selection will take into consideration the 
special qualifications of the person to be appointed 
for dealing with children. Probation officers 
have the same power as constables. The present 
system will be enlarged and improved, volunteer 
and paid probation officers being used more ex- 
tensively than previously. 

‘Arrangements are being made with two Prot- 
estant and Catholic institutions to care for girl de- 
linquents, while as heretofore boy offenders will 
Le sent to the industrial training school at Por- 
tage La Prairie, Man., with which the province has 
an agreement to handle its juvenile charges re- 
quiring reformation. 

R. B. Chadwick, superintendent of neglected 
and dependent children in Alberta, is deeply im- 
pressed with the state of child legislation in this 
province, saying the problem is near a _ solution 
with the additional power granted by the Dominion 
act. 
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LET US SMILE 

The thing that goes the furthest toward making life 
worth while, 

That costs least and does the most, is just a pleasant 
smile. 

The smile that bubbles from the heart that loves its fel- 
lowmen 

Will drive away the clouds of gloom and coax the sun 
again. 


It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with manly kind- 


ness blent, 
It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost a cent. 


There is no room for sadness when we see a cheery 
smile; 

It always has the same good look; it’s never out of 
style; 

It nerves us on to try again, when failure makes us blue; 

The dimples of encouragement are good for me and 
you. 

It pays the highest interest—for it is merely lent— 

It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost a cent. 


A smile comes very easy—you can wrinkle up with 


cheer 

A hundred times before you can squeeze out a salty 
tear; 

It ripples out, moreover, in the heartstrings that will 
tug, 


And always leaves an echo that is very like a hug. 
So, smile away! Folks understand what by a smile is 
meant— f 
It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost a cent. 
—Chicago Evening Post. 
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L. F. G., Indiana: I consider the Journal of Education 
the best all-round educational aid in the field of maga- 
zines, and have been aided more by its timely articles 
and editorials than by any other one thing that I could 
name. May the good work keep up! 
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BOOK TABLE 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING ART. 
By Arthur Wesley Dow. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Cloth. (6x9.) 73 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Dow has the confidence and high esteem of the 
art teachers of the country, of many of whom he has 
been an inspiring leader for cours quarter of a cen- 
tury. The first edition of this k was ardently re- 
ceived by art teachers, and this, the second edition, is 
so, much enlarged and has so many more illustrations 
that it will be much more attractive to those who have 
used the other book, and will be of inestimable value 
to those who for the first time come under the spell of 
his art and literary claim. His slogan is that the true 
purpose of art teaching is the education of the whole 
people for appreciation. ~ 


VOCATIONS FOR GIRLS. By Mary A. Laselle and 
Katherine Wiley, instructors, Technical high school, 


Newton, Mass. Introduction by Meyer Bloomfield, 
director, Vocation Bureau o Boston. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 139 pp. Price, 


85 cents. 

The most helpful and practical of all the Hough- 
ton Mifflin books on vocational preparation is 
“Vocations for Girls,” by Miss Laselle and Miss Wiley. 
But it is no more than we should have expected from 
two teachers who have done such unusual work in one 
of the best schools in Massachusetts. Their investiga- 
tion of the different occupations open to girls was made 
with characteristic thoroughness and insight, and their 
interpretation of the several vocational opportunities 
discloses the sympathetic understanding of young 
people’s problems, im school and out, with which the 
entire faculty at the Newton Technical high school is 
imbued. With detail and directness the authors set 
forth the opportunities, pleasant and unpleasant sides, 
and requirements of employment in a dozen or more vo- 
cations, among them stenography and_ typewriting, 
salesmanship, telephone operating, working in ,manu- 
facturing establishments, cooking, nursing, sewing, mil- 
linery, modern teaching, and library work. 


THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By 
G. Frederick Wright, D. D, LL.D, F.G S.A. 
Oberlin, Ohio: Bibliothecra Sacra Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00, net; postage, 15 cents. 
Professor Wright is in a class all by himself when it 

comes to expert knowledge of any subject that needs 
an exhaustive knowledge of the glacial era and influence 
upon nature and human nature. His books are all with- 
out rivals. This volume is the result of a greater am- 
plitude of study and a wider range of original observa- 
tion than have entered into the preparation of any 
other work upon the subject. Of the fifteen chapters 
each is a study in itself. After briefly indicating the 
scientific methods of approach the author proceeds to 
summarize the archaeological and historical evidence 
and to criticise from an original point of view the lin- 
guistic argument. Then follow chapters on the origin 
of the races of Europe and of the American Indians. 
From the author’s unrivaled comprehension of the 
glacial period, the four chapters devoted to that subject 
are of especial interest and importance, incorporating as 
they do much new evidence. In a short chapter, proof 
of the existence of Tertiary man is shown to be incon- 
clusive. Chapters on the physiological and psycho- 
logical evidence and on the Biblical scheme prepare the 
way for a clear and concise summary of the whole mat- 
ter. The volume is as popular in style as it is scientific 
in procedure. 


THE HUMANITIES IN THE EDUCATION OF 
THE FUTURE AND OTHER ADDRESSES AND 
PAPERS. By William Baxter Owen, Ph. D., Litt. 
D. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. 187 pp. 
Price, net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 

These addresses and papers have appeared in print in 
various periodicals and pwblications, and are now 
brought together in this more permanent form in rec- 
ognition of the occasions on which they were delivered, 
and because of the increasing public interest in the top- 
ics discussed. The addresses are educational, memorial, 
literary, postprandial, chapel talks,—glimpses of college 
life on its better side. The atmosphere throughout is 
that of the college. and in particular of the vigorous 
small college, to which we must still look for the 2 rst 
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decisive and hopeful influences in education, and which 
is admirably exemplified in Lafayette College, in which 
Dr. Owen has long been professor of Latin and ¢litera- 
ture. 


‘TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. Edited 
by John Erskine, associate professor of English, Co- 
lumbia. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 178 pp. 

Professor Erskine has chosen for his selections in this 
text “The Coming of Arthur,” “Gareth and Lynette,” 
“Lancelot and Elaine,” “The Holy Grail,” and “The 
Passing of Arthur.” His appreciative preface on Ten- 
nyson’s life and works and his chapter of critical com- 
ment on the idylls are all that one needs to help the stu- 
dents to a sympathetic understanding of the master- 
piece. The notes clear up all the obscure passages. 


CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. By Julian W. Aber- 
nathy, formerly principal of Berkely Institute, Brook- 
lyn. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth: 
173 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The number of people who need a manual on correct 
pronunciation is very large, and the fine sensibilities of 
the careful linguist would be saved many a painful jar 
if such an excellent little book as this of Dr. Abernathy’s. 
were more generally used. The pronunciation of about 
three thousand words is given in “Correct Pronuncia- 
tion”; words frequently mispronounced and words of 
uncertain pronunciation; words used in foreign travel; 
familiar French words and phrases; words connected 
with music—Italian terms, names of operas, and great 
composers; and proper names from geography, history, 
literature, and art. No teacher or public speaker should 
be without the book. 

“TELL ME A STORY.” A First Reader. By Lida 
Brown McMurry, primary critic teacher, State Normal 
school, DeKalb, Illinois. Richmond: B. F. Johnsom 
Publishing Company. Cloth. I!ustrated. Price, 30 
cents. 

That Lida Brown McMurry can do the best thing im 
the best way was never quite so well demonstrated as 
in “Tell Me a Story.” Of course it is a First Reader, 
but she does not say so except incidentally. To take as 
a title anything so unconventional as “Tell Me a Story” 
is quite heroic even in these unconventional times. 
There are twenty-five selections, mostly repetitive, and 
practically no line is to be found in any other First 
Reader, and nothing is more attractive than the setting 
here given the repetitive idea. The stray bits of verse 
follow the repetitive plan. The illustrations lend them- 
selves to the lessons most delightfully. 
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THE ENGLISH TEACHER’S MANUAL. By L. A. 
Pittenger, critic in English, Indiana University. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Paper. 116 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This manual is primarily to accompany the study of 
Thomas and Howe’s “Composition and Rhetoric.” 
Such a manual cannot but lighten the work of the Eng- 
lish teacher. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Vocations for Girls.” By M.A. Laselle and K. E. Wiley. Price,. 
85 cents.—‘"The Teacher’s Health.” By L. M. Terman. Price,. 
60 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com ny. 

. E. Hull. Price, 75 cents. 


“ Candy-Making Revolutionized.”’ By 
New York : Sturgis & Walton. 

“Aldine First Langu Book—A Manual for Teachers.” By C. T. 
Bryce and F. E. Spaul » 77 “ Aldine First Language Book for 
Grades Three and Four.” By C. T. Bryceand F. E. Spaulding. New’ 
York: Newson & Co. 

‘-Experimental Studies of Menta? Defectives.”” By J. E. W. 
Wallin. Price, $1.25. Baltimore: Warwick & York. 

“fennyson’s Idylls of the King.”” Edited by John Erskine. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘*Experimental Psychology and Pedagogy.’’ By R. Schulze. Price, 
$3.75.——“* Source-Book of Ancient History.” Ky G. W. Botsford 
and L.S. Rotsford. Price, $1.30.—‘The Kalikak Family.’’ By H. 
H. Goddard. Price, $150. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Essentials in Early European History.’ By S. B. Howe. Price, 
$1.50 ——"H«giene for Teachers.” By R. A. Rowlands. 
$1.00 New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“A Practical Guide to German Vocabulary.’’ By August Prehen.. 
New York: Oxford U iversity Press. 

“The Story of Panama.’’ By F. A. Gause and C. C. Carr.——‘‘A, 
Primer” By Emma Serl and Vivian Evans. Price, 30 cents.— 
**Mewanee.” Ry Belle Wiley.——‘‘The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics” 

Book One and Book Two). By George Morris Phillips and Robert 

. Anderson. Boston: Silver. Burdett & Co. 

“Opera Stories.’’ Price, 50 cents. 188 Bay State road, Boston,,. 
Mass.: Henry L. Mason. 

**A Table of German Nouns.” Assan ne M. L. Perrin and F. 
E. Hastings. Price, 29 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“The Ear's Sea Penple.” By K. EF. Dopp 
McNally & Co. 

“A&A Source Book of Problems for Geometry.” 
Price, $2.50. Boston: Allyn & Racon. 
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Price,. 


Chicago: Rand, 
By Mabel Sykes~ 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news te be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

im every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 
e. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
FEBRUARY. 


6-7: Pennsylvania School Directors, 
Harrisburg; William M. Bowen, 
Chester, sec’y . 

6-7: Southeastern Kansas Association, 
Parsons; Miss Kate Fergusson, 
‘Parsons, sec’y. 

€-8: Northwest Central Minnesota 
Educational Association, Detroit; 
Supt. F. M. Sherarts, Detroit, sec’y. 

4-8: Northeast Wisconsin Association, 
Green Bay; Lydia <A. Hollman, 
Green Bay, sec’y. 

14-15: Southern Wisconsin Associa- 
tion, Madison; Helen Martin, Madi- 
son, sec’y. 

15: Connecticut Association of Classi- 
eal and High School Teachers, New 
Haven. 

20-22: North Central Kansas Associa- 
tion, Junction City; Supt. Hannah 
Wetzig, Manhattan, sec’y. 

20-21: Central Kansas Association, 
Hutchinson; Sophie L. Adams, 
Hutchinson, sec’y. 

20-22: Northeastern Oklahoma As- 





sociation, Nowata; E. A. Macmillan, 


Claremore, sec’y. 

24-28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, f BE. A. Philadelphia; 
res., Superintendent F. B. yer, 
oston. 


MARCH. 

€-8: Southeastern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Red Wing; Co. 
Supt. Carl C. Swain, Red Wing, 
sec’y. 

17-20: International Congress for 
Physical Education, Paris. 

20-22: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 

20-22: Eastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Association, Ethical Culture 
school, New York city; Alvin E. 
Dodd, Boston, pres. 

26-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytle, 
Lincoln, sec’y. 

28-29: Central Illinois Association, 
Springfield. 

APRIL. 

4-5: Southern Illinois Association, 
Centralia. 

28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, Biennial Lyset yy | Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Eugene inney, 
Denver, Colo., pres. 

April 30-May 3: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association: R. L. McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 

MAY. 

1-2: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 
ciation, Brattleboro; Superintendent 
O. K. Collins, Bellows Falls, sec’y- 
treas. 

, 2, 8: Mississippi Association, 
Hattiesburg. 

2-3: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illfnots, 
De Kalb. 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 

$-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake City; D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
LEWISTON. Bates and Bow- 
doin received unconditional _ be- 
quests of $50,000 each by the will of 
Levi N. Stewart of Minneapolis. 
Dartmouth received $75,000 from the 
same estate. 


Colby College also received a gift, 


$75,000, from the will of the Minne- 


apolis recluse, whose total estate 
was valued at $5,000,000. Mr. Stew- 
art spent his freshman year at Colby, 
going from there to Dartmouth. 
The University of Maine Law school 
received $20,000. 

AUGUSTA. Judging from the 
number of Maing educators who 
turned out at the hearing of the 
legislative committee on education 
last week the people of the state ap- 
reciate their state superintendent. 

hey also appreciate the fact that 
other states appreciate him and 
would giladiy adopt him. Superin- 
tendents and teachers from all over 
the state appeared before the com- 
mittee to urge that the salary of the 
state superintendent be increased 
from $2,500 to $4,000. 

Two other bills of importance be- 
fore this session relate to the normal 
schools of the state. One provides 
for a dormitory at the Farmington 
normal school; the other provides 
for the establishment of a new nor- 
mal school. at...Dexter. Dr. J..W. 
Sawyer of Dexter appeared in behalf 
of this bill. 

The law permitting the employ- 
ment of school physicians for the 
purpose of medical inspection has 
been in force less than four years, 
but according to the figures re- 
turned to the state educational de- 
partment twenity-two cities and towns 
have taken advantage of it, employ- 
ing thirty-four physicians. The cost 
of the services of these physicians 
for the year was $3,430. The fee 
paid for the services of a physician 
amounted in no case to more than 
$250, while in some instances the 
service was rendered for a small 
nominal charge. As a result of the 
work of these physicians, 5,203 cases 
were discovered in which parents 
were advised that the attention of 
family physicians should be brought 
to some apparent physical defect or 
disease. In addition to the work 
done by these school physicians the 
testing of the sight and hearing of 
pupils was conducted in all schools 
of the state by the regular classroom 
teachers, this examination being -for 
gross defects. According to the re- 
ports made of ithese tests, twelve per 
cent. of the children of the state 
were suffering fromm defective eye- 
sight, while four per cent. suffered 
from defective hearing. 

In closing his annual report State 
Superintendent Payson Smith makes 
the following recommendations for 
changes in the school law:— 

“First, a state certificate bill to go 
into effect September 1, 1914. All 
teachers required to hold state cer- 
tificates whitch shall be of several 
grades and granted on written ex- 
amination, teaching record, school 
or college record, or reciprocal rela- 
tions with other states. 

“Second, a uniform school ac- 
counting bill to provide for uniform 
school records and accounts, all ma- 
terial to be prowded by the state. 

“Third, an amendment to provide 
for the return of all educational sta- 
tistics for the year ending July 1 in- 
stead of April 1 as at present, leav- 
ing fiscal statistics to be returned 
for the fiscal year as now provided. 

“Fourth, amendments to union su- 
pervisory enactment to provide for 
the monthly instead of quarterly 
payment of state stipends, for the 
professional service of superintend- 
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ents outside their umions in behalf of 


any state work, when ap- 
proved by the state department, and 
consented 40, by the employing com- 

E rf an annual conference 


and fo 
a employed as union super- 


“Fifth, an amendment to provide 
for forfeiture of a percentage of 
state . in place of the with- 
holding of the entire amount, when 
a town fails to comoly with legal re- 
quirements for maintaining schools. 
Sixth, some vision to care for 
the schooling of children whose par- 
ents annually take us a temporary 
residence remote from school facili- 
ties, thus effecting permanent loss of 
school privileges. — 
_ Seventh, a bill to prevent the ex- 
tence of secret societies in public 
schools. 

“Eighth, an amendment to the law 
relating to evening schools to forbid 
the enrollment in such schools of 
persons of compulsory school age. 

‘Ninth, an amendment to the com- 
pulsory education law defining 
habitual truant otherwise than by ab- 
sence from six or more consecutive 
sessions and to provide for the elec- 
tion of truant officers by school 
committees.” 


VERMONT. 


WATERBURY, The teachers of 
Waterbury, Waitsfield, Moretown, 
and Duxbury, and a great many 
others interested in scho6l work at- 
tended the educational conference 
here on January 21. Superintendent 
Robert W. Palmer presided. State 
Superintendent Mason S. Stone, Ex- 
Superintendent Henry S. Roberts of 
Wolfboro, N. H., Superintendent 
Leon Prior of Richmond, and Mrs. 
Pearl R. Wasson, president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
were among the speakers. Special 
attentton was given to instruction in 
English. 

JOHNSON. The current issue of 
the Normal School Quarterly sets 
forth the history of the building of 
the new dormitory which will be 
ready for occupancy shortly. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The much-talked-of 
“gag rule” was amended at the_ses- 
sion of the school committee Mon- 
day evening. As amended it reads 
as follows :— 

“Employees shall not make politi- 
cal speeches, solicit or make con- 
tributions for political objects, be- 
long to any club or association hav- 
ing political purposes, nor take ac- 
tive part in political management or 
political campaigns. They shall not 
during school hours, or on school 
premises, engage in political discus- 
sions or in political activity of any 
sort. They shall not directly or in- 
directly attempt to influence any 
legislation in their own interests as 
employees, except by petitions ad- 
dressed to the board 

“They may, however, file with the 
board petitions addressed to the 
legislature which shall be duly for- 
warded by the board. Teachers may 
appear before legislative committees 
on the written request of such com- 
mittees addressed to the board. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as denying to employees 
the right to sign nomination papers, 
to vote as they please, or to express 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


from September until the following June 


Makes it the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


privately, outside of school premises, 
their political opinions,” 

The new features of the order are 
incorporated in the second para- 
graph. The following words were 
stricken from the old order: “They 
shall not engage in political activity 
of any other type.” 

A bill is before the Senate to 
amend the present law providing 
pensions for Boston teachers so that 
beneficiaries may receive a pension 
equal to one-third their salary, in- 
stead of a maximum pension of $600 
as now provided. The bill also pro- 
vides for a levy of two cents in addi- 
tion to the five cents now authorized 
to meet the added expense. There 
should be a large representation 
of Boston teachers at the hearing 
before the Senate committee when 
the bill comes up. 

LAWRENCE. The report of the 
city physician shows that 8,355 chil- 
dren were examined last year, and 
1,008 of them advised for treatment. 
Thirty-two children were excluded 
from the schools for various rea- 
sons. The school nurse in her re- 
port stated that since her appoint- 
ment fast February she examined 
each child individually in both pub- 
lic and parochial schools, and on an 
average made three visits each day 
to the homes of children. 





CENTRAL STATES 


WISCONSIN. , 

MADISON. The presidency of 
the ‘State University of Idaho has 
been tendered, under especially at- 
tractive conditions, to Dr. E. C. EI- 
liott of the University of Wisconsin. 

The lung capacity of this year’s 
freshman class at the University of 
Wisconsin is 246.2, as compared with 
2544 for the freshman class last 
year, a Joss of 8.2, while in power of 
forearm there has been a gain from 
100.7 to 118. This gain in power of 
forearm is attributed by Dr. Elsom, 
who had charge of ‘the examination, 
to increase of physical training in 
high schools and graded schools. 
However, the loss in lung capacity 
seems rather difficult to account for, 
and lung capacity is doubtless of 
greater importance than strength of 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


forearm. We wonder if the cigar- 
ette has anything to do with the 
matter? If such is the case new im- 
petus will be added to the crusade 
agaimst the use of the cigarette by 
school boys which has been launched 
by the school people of the state.— 
Educational News Bulletin. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES 


MONTANA. 


MISSOULA. The meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association was dis- 
tinctly interesting and worth while 
for the 450 members who turned out 
this year. There was general satis- 
faction with the policy of bringing in 
one or two speakers from outside 
the state—this time, Professor 
Strayer of Columbia, who spoke 
several times and was considered as 
good the last time as the first, and 
Mrs. K. M. Jacobson of Spokane, 
who was especially good before the 
library section. State Superintend- 
ent Harmon was honored in many 
ways, the meeting being his last op- 
portunity for official appearance be- 
fore the association. Dr. Van Ness 
Mvers of Cincinnati, who was sent 
by the School Peace League, was 
very well received. Among those 
from within Montana who appeared 
before the association were Profes- 
sor Kemp of the State University, 
who gave one of the best talks of 
the convention on “The School of 
the Future’; President Hamilton of 
Bozeman; President Craighead, who 
was heartily welcomed as the new 
head of the State University; Dr. 
Rheem of Helena; Miss Trumper, 
Miss Davis, and Mrs. Morse, who 
contributed much to the meeting of 
the county superintendents’ section; 
Superintendent Cunningham of 
Bozeman, Mrs. Lucy Railsback of 
Billings, and Miss Alberta Green of 
Lewiston, who spoke with effect be- 
fore the city superintendents; and 
Albert L. Roberts of Helena, who 
proved himself as head of the asso- 
ciation an admirable executive in 
several ways and who delivered an 
exceptionally good address. 

Curiously enough this year’s meet- 
ing was marked by the revival of an 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 





agitation for consolidation of the 
higher institutions of the state which 
was pushed without success twenty 
years ago at the meeting of the as- 
sociation in this city. The resolu- 
tion as adopted this year reads:— 
We hereby reaffirm the recom- 
mendation of the State Teachers’ 
Association in a resolution passed 
twenty years ago that the location in 
different places in the state of the 
higher educational institutions has 
proved itself ‘a great mistake,’ if not 
indeed as then stated ‘a crime 
against’ the educational interest of 
the state,’ and that this association 
pledges itself to co-operate in every 
honorable way with the state board 
of education with the new associa- 
tion for the creation of a greater 
University of Montana, and with all 
good citizens to bring about the con- 


solidation in some suitable city in 
the state of the four state educa- 
tional institutions of higher learn- 


ing. 

_ “And whereas, an appropriate, 
immediate, as well as permanent in- 
come will be vitally essential to the 
success of the greater University of 
Montana, 

“We hereby further recommend 
that there be submitted to the vote 
of the people of the state, as an in- 
tegral part of the consolidation plan, 
a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing an adequate mill tax for the sup- 
port of higher education in Mon- 
tana.” 

Good suggestions for reorganizing 
the school code of the state were 
made by the Code Commission, con- 
sisting of State Superintendent Har- 
mon, Superintendent Dietrich of 
Helena, Dr. Finch of Dillon, At- 
torney Ben Maiden of Libby, and T. 
J. Troy of Havre. 

The resolutions committee—Presi- 
dent Hamilton of Bozeman, Super- 
intendent Downer of Butte, Super- 
intendent Sara_ Morse of Billings 
and Professor Plant of Missoula— 
recommended support of the Page- 
Wilson bill and the consolidation of 
rural schools, as has been done al- 
ready in the Victor district. 

The meeting next year, in Helena, 
will be presided over by William K. 


Dwyer of Anaconda. Miss Eva 
Harrington of Helena was elected 
secretary. 
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New York Inquiry Report 


The Hanus report is out. Last 
Friday the introduction and conclu- 
sions of this 1,400-page document, 
compiled by more than a dozen “ex- 
perts,” under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus, at an ex- 
pense of over $50,000, was given to 
the public. The New York public 
school system was found “seriously 
defective.” 

The body of the report consists of 
the individual reports of those con- 
cerned in the inquiry, each with a 
prefatory comment by Professor 
Hanus. These will be published. ‘as 
individual monographs, and will 
probably appear at the rate of two a 
week until they are all out. Later 
one more report, now being pre- 
pared by Professor Goodwin of Co- 
lumbia and Frederick C. Howe of 
People’s Institute to take the place 


of the rejected report of Dr. E. C. 
Moore, will appear. 

Briefly, the recommendations 
say :— 


“Abolish the board of superin- 
tendents, which ‘fulfils no useful 
function’; reorganize the board of 
examiners so as to ‘improve and 
maintain its efficiency’; improve 
the quality of teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools which ‘in general 
is not good’; revise the courses of 
study in elementary and high schools 
so that ‘flexibility’ may replace 
‘rigidity in their administration’; re- 
organize the compulsory attendance 
service so as to prevent truancy in- 
stead of penalizing it; establish more 
intermediate schools so as to relieve 
congestion; abolish part-time 
classes; study out a basis for maxi- 
mum promotions; make industrial 
and commercial education -practi- 
cable, and outline the functions of 
the board of education.” 

“It is clear,’ Professor Hanus 
writes, “that in spite of the progress 
the public school system of New 
York city has made since the con- 
solidation, it is seriously defective. 
It needs thorough reorganization in 
respect to its administration by the 
board of education and the su- 
pervisory staff; and in respect to its 
general system of supervision. 

“The board of education needs a 
clear conception of its functions, and 
should come to close quarters with 
its work. In the general system of 
supervision, helpful co-operation un- 
der leadership should replace bureau- 
cratic control. 

“The board of superintendents 
fulfils no useful function, and should 
be abolished ‘ 

“The board of examiners is de- 
cidedly efficient, but needs reorgani- 
zation to improve and maintain its 
efficiency. 

“The quality of the teaching in the 
elementary schools, at least, is, in 
general, not good. 

‘The courses of study for elemen- 
tary schools and for high schools 
need thoroughgoing revision, and 
flexibility should replace rigidity in 
their administration. 

“The compulsory attendance ser- 
vice is inefficient; it emphasizes po- 
lice functions rather th@ preventive 
measures, and the staff needs reor- 
ganization on a functional basis. 

“The recognized advantages of in- 
termediate schools in rekeving con- 
gestion have not led to the further 
establishment of such schools, and 
no attempt has been made to realize 
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the exceptional educational opportu- 
nities these schools afford. 

“Promotions and non-promotions 
are not studied so as to yield a real 
basis for a maximum rate of promo- 
tion. 

‘Part-time classes should be abol- 
ished. 

“The . estimated need of teachers 
for elementary schools and for high 
schools is not based on indisputable 
and well-organized data. 

“The provision for industrial edu- 
cation is sO meagre as to be almost 
negligible; neither industrial nor 
commercial education is so main- 
tained as to secure the necessary ef- 
fective co-operation of industry and 
commerce, and co-operative and con- 
tinuation schools are wholly absent. 

“Habitual self-scrutiny and an ap- 
peal to well-conducted investigations 
and experiments to secure the neces- 
sary data to confirm or refute edu- 
cational opinion and furnish the 
regulative for all the activities of the 
School system and for its adequate 
financial support are lacking.” 

Further on Professor Hanus “at- 
tempts to formulate the aims and 
principles underlying the contempo- 
rary provision for and tendencies in 
American education.” The model 
school, he writes, should provide as 
follows :— 

1. The elements of general cul- 
ture, comprising 

(a) A satisfactory command of the 
school arts—the three r’s. 

(b) An imsight into, appreciation 
of, and power to deal with (1) the re- 
corded ideals and experience of the 
race; and (2) all worthy interests of 
contemporary life, so far as they can 
be rendered interesting, intelligible, 
and accessible to children and youth 
of school age—that is to say, the 
school program (program of studies) 
must cover:— 

(a) The school art—reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic. 

(b) Language and 
(modern and ancient). 

(c) History, government, and eco- 
nomics. 

(d) Art (pictorial and plastic art, 
constructive art, and music). 

(e) Mathematics. 

(f) Natural science. 

(zg) Manual arts and domestic 
arts. 

(h) Physical education, including 
physical training and athletics. 

(i) Vocational guidance in 

I. Kimdergartens. , 

II. Elementary schools, with dif- 
ferentiated upper grades, and well 
articulated with the 

III. High schools, having as wide 
a range of electives (administered 
under wise guidance) as possible. 


literature 


2. Vocational training (training 
for specific social service)-at the up- 
per end of the elementary school in 
indwstmial and commercial schools, 
whether called secondary schools or 
not, in 

(a) Day vocational schools for 
nommal pupils over fourteen years of 
age, whether they have completed an 
eight-years’ elementary school 
course or not, and who will not go 
to a high school. 

(b) Day co-operative and continu- 
ation schools (vocational) for pupils 
fourteen to eighteen years of age 
who cannot afford or will not take 
the time to attend a day vocational 
school. 

(c) Evening continuation schools, 
vocational and non-vocational, for 
pupils over eighteen years of age 
who are at work during the daytime. 

(d) Vocational high schools—vo- 
cational schools of secondary grade. 

(1) High schools of commerce. 

(2) High schools of practical arts 
(téchnical high schools). 

(3) Agricultural high schools. 

In addition to this, however, the 
American public school system must 
also take cognizance of the needs 
and requirements of its abnormal or 
exceptional children, and he recom- 
mends the establishment of separate 
schools or classes for cripples, anae- 
mic and tubercular children, incor- 
rigibles and truants, blind, deaf, and 
mentally defective children. 

“New York city,” he adds in con- 
chsston, “meets the foregoing stan- 
dard of educational opportunity only 
partially, and im some _ respects 
hardly at ail.” 





Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association 
Harrisburg, December 26-28 


The Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association made a new rec- 
ord this year in attendance and in 
enroliment. The general sessions 
were unusually well attended, prac- 
tically 2,000 persons being present; 
and the enrollment will reach over 
5,000. Every college and normal 
school, as well as every county and 
city, in the state was represented in 
the membership list. 

The programs of the general ses- 
sions, as well as of the department 
meetings, were of a very high order. 
Among the various subjects pre- 
sented were: “The Influence of the 
Parent and the Teacher in Moral 
Education,” by Edward Howard 
Griggs, author and lecturer of New 
York city; “The Efficient High 
School,” by Dr. Reuben Post Hal- 
leck of Louisville, Ky.; “The Pro- 
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motion of Pupils,” by Superintend- 
ent James H. Van Sickle of Spring- 
field, Mass.; “The Transformation 
of the Rural School,” by Professor 
William A. McKeever, author and 
lecturer of Manhattan, Kansas; 
“Good Roads and Good Schools,’ 
by Mrs. Frank DeGarmo of St. 
Louis, Mo.; “The School as a So- 
cial Centre,” by Henry S. Curtis, 
former secretary of the Playground 
Association of America, now of Oli- 
vet, Mich. Papers were presented 
and discussions led by teachers and 
school officers from all parts of the 
state. : 

The association went on record as 
commendi in highest terms the 
Pennsylvania school code, which has 
now been in operation one year, and 
advised against any amendment by 
the legislature. t 

The educational council made a re- 
port which took radical ground on 
the question of eliminations in the 
course of study, favoring the elimi- 
nations of parts of arithmetic hav- 
ing no bearing on the practical side 
of life, and of obsolete forms of 
grammar and rhetoric and selections 
in literature that confuse instead of 
interest the pupils in the works of 
the best authors. 

The legislative committee and the 
resolutions committee reported on 
the following:— 

1. Provision for state funds to 
aid the state board of education’ in 
creating vocational schools. 

2. Centralization of 
eighth, and ninth grades. 

3. Provision for mileage | for 
teachers attending state educational 
meetings. ° 

4. Endorsement of the work of 
the state board of education in for- 
mulating a simple form of bookkeep- 
ing in schools and urging annual re- 
ports on property and business of 
the school districts. 

5. Closer relationship and co- 
operation between high schools and 
colleges. 


seventh, 


6. Provision for a_ retirement 
fund for pensioning teachers. 

7. Increasing the appropriation to 
pay a minimum salary of $45 for 
teachers holding primary certificates, 
and $55 for teachers holding perma- 
nent certificates. 

8. Privileges of graduates of city 
training schools of five years’ 
courses to take state examinations, 
and after three years of successful 
teaching to be given permanent state 
certificates. 

9. The inclusion of books in the 
parcel post. 

10. Endorsement of the Page- 
Wilson bill. 

ll. Appropriation of a state fund 
to cope with the problem of the in- 
creasing number of foreign-born 
children in the schools. 

These reports were unanimously 
adopted by the association, and 
through that adoption the legislative 
committee was made a continuing 
body which will act as a steéring 
committee when the legislature con- 
venes. 





Significant Statistics 


The registration statistics of sev- 
-ral American higher institutions for 
1912 are significant of the growing 
importance of summer schools and 


the graduate and _ professional 
schools and of the minor place, nu- 
merically speaking, now held by the 
collegiate departments of our uni- 
versities. 
Grad- 
uate and 
College Scien- Summer 
Dept. tific Dept. School 
California ... 2,339 1,963 2,275 
Chicago 1,599 1,767 3,531 
Columbia .... 1,409 4,610 3,602 
Cornell ‘ 2,369 1,307 
Harvard ‘ 2,039 1,046 
Tilinois ‘ 2,414 640 
Indiana ‘ 1,211 1,197 
Iowa 2: 743 324 
930 469 
2,641 1,324 


Minnesota ... 1,451 
Missouri ..... 580 
Ohio State... 1,751 
ennsy!vania 

Pittsburgh 

Princeton ... 1,409 

Tulane 400 
Virginia .. 368 
Wisconsin ... 1,476 





School Scrap-Book 


[From the School Bulletin issued 
by County Superintendent and 
County Training School, Clinton- 
ville, Wisconsin. ] 

Every school should have a school 
scrap-book, a book from which 
every other leaf has been carefully 
removed (an old law book, or some 
old government report book would 
do very well) to allow room for 
pasting clippings without crowding 
the binding. Paste in this book 
clippings that the children bring you 
that they have read and _ think 
worthy of a place in the scrap book. 
You contribute to the collection, 
too, and occasionally read something 
to the school or to some class so 
that the children may feel that the 
book is really valuable. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 127.} 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. 


‘The result of the election in 
France was the choice of Raymond 
Poincaré, premier, as President. 
The choice was made on the second 
ballot. In the first balloting ten 
other names were presented, but M. 
Poincaré’s only serious competitor 
was Jules Pams. On the first ballot 
Poincaré led Pams by more than 100 
votes, and came within six votes of 
the required majority. On the sec- 
ond ballot, Poincaré obtained an ab- 
solute majority and about sixty 
votes to spare. A good deal of ex- 
citement attended the proceedings in 
the National Assembly, and a char- 
acteristically French incident was a 
quarrel which caused M. Poincaré 
to send seconds to M. Clemenceau 
to arrange for a duel. Happily M. 
Clemenceau made a satisfactory ex- 
planation, so that the President-elect 
was not obliged to fight his way to 
his office. The election of Poincaré 
has been received with very general 
approval even by the monarchists 
and clericals. 

SANITATION AND THE 
DEATH RATE. 

The recently-published figures of 
the death rate in New York city 
show an improvement which can 
only be attributed to the increasing 
attention paid to sanitary measures. 
In 1912, as compared with the aver- 
age death rate of the preceding ten 
years, the number of deaths in tene- 
ment houses was cut down by 
12,781, a reduction of thirty per cent. 
In infant mortality, on the same 
basis of comparison, there was a 
fallmmg-off of 8,463. The ratio of the 
number of babies dying to the num- 
ber of babies born was only 10% per 
cent., the lowest ever recorded, and 
considerably lower than in any other 
large city in the world. These fig- 
ures are full of encouragement for 
social workers and others who have 
been striving for improved sanitary 
conditions and for pure milk for the 
babies. 
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Educational Association Officers 


Kansas Association of Teachers of 
English: Superintendent L: A: 
Lowther, Emporia, president; Pro- 
fessor J. W. Searson, Manhattan, 
editor; Miss Jessie Mustard, Man- 
kato, and Professor E. M. Hop- 
kins, Lawrence, vice-presidents: 
Miss Charlotte M. Leavitt; To- 
peka, *secretary-treasurer. 

Kansas History .Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: Dr. F. W. Hodder,  presi- 
dent; Professor I. B.’ Morgan, 
vice-president; Professor R. 
Taylor, seeretary-treasurer. 

Kansas Association of Mathematics 
Teachers: Fiske Allen, Emporia, 
president; R. S. Lawrence, Wich- 
ita, vice-president; Eleanor Harris 
Hutchinson, secretary-treasureér, 

Southwest Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation: Casner D. Jennings, 
Bucklin, president; J. H. Clement, 
Dodge City, and L. D. ,Mahuron, 
Garden City, vice-presidents; Su- 
perintendent Eulalia Nevins, Ford 
County, secretary; C. M. Rankin, 
Belpre, treasurer. 

Washington Educational Associa- 
tion: C. R. Frazier, Everett, presi- 
dent; Catherme Montgomery, 
Bellingham, vice-president; O, C. 
Whitney, Tacoma, secretary; 
Charles Fagan, Seattle, treasurer; 
W. F. Geiger, Tacoma, executive 
committee member for three 
years; J. A. Reed, Seattle, member 
of educational council. 

Minnesota Educational Association: 
Dr. L. A. Weigle, Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, president; Super- 
intendent D. A. Erickson, Doug- 
las, County, vice-president; “Miss 
Agnes Doherty, St. Paul “high 
school, and D. H. Holbrook, East 
high school, Minneapolis, direc- 
tors for two years; Superintendent 
A. E. Pickard, Cokato, and Miss 
Frances Bishop, Northfield, dirée- 
tors for ome year. 

Alabama Educational Association: 
J. B. Hobdy, Auburn, president; 
J. M. Collier, Decatur, first vice- 
president; Miss Sarah E. Luther, 
Troy, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Lilian T. Wali, Blossburg, third 
vice-president ; W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, secretary; E. E. Smuth, 
Birmingham, treasurer. 
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BOSTON THEATRES 

B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

Miss Edna Goodrich, one of the 
handsomest women on the American 
stage, will make her debut as a 
vaudeville headliner at B. F. Keith's 
theatre next week. Miss Goodrich 
appears in the role of Minerva, the 
Greek beauty who comes to life, and 
dons some stunning Parisian gowns, 
to the dismay of all. the men she 





meets, who immediately fall in love 
with her. Miss Goodrich is Sur- 
rounded by a company of excellent 
players. Her engagement is for one 
week nly. Surrounding this fea- 
ture will be a great vaudeville bill. 
including Elphye Snowden and Ear! 
Benham in a_ cycle songs and 
dances: the Sully Family in “After 
the Wedding”; Wilson — Brothers, 
German yoddiers; Rawls and Von 
Kauimann.in “A Willing Worker’; 
the Two Jonlays, European equmili- 
brists; Alb and Fanny Steadman im 
piano capers; Billy Rogers, with 4 
new idea; atid the Florenz fio 0! 


European entertainers 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EARLY JANUARY is as bu aS usual this year and we have been overrun 
with g operings for available candidates. Some exam- 
pies of our recommendation work we quote to give an idea of how we are doing it. 
the trustee from Morrisville asked us to make an appemtment for him to meet 
a teacher for a district school to begin February first. We arranged for him to see a 
graduate of the January class o: the city training school ot Syracuse and he met her, was 
pleased with her and orate her. The principal at Goshen wished a teacher of languages 
tobegin after the holidays. We advised him to takea®yracuse graduate uf «xcellent record. 
He sent for nengt ory come to see RE OMMENDAT N terview appointed her. The 
him and after the personal in- ' Principal at Great Neck needed 
a sixth grade teacher to brgin after the holidays. We nominated.as our one best candidate 
an Oneonta graduate with successful experience, The mail brought ur a letter telling of ber 
appointment and thanking us for our promptness.  §t. Regis Faille needed a primary 
teacher, We recemme: ded a prnenase of the Brushton traning clars with succetsiul ex- 
perience and sbe applied promptly and was appointed. Sandy Creek telephoned tr+y needed 
an eighth grade teacher. We sent the record of an Oneenth graduate wLo hed bein doing 
excellent work as substitute in Ticonderoga. The telegraphed the waselected. We tele- 
graphed ber and received her acceptance by wire. These are only a few of the many 
places which have come in, but they will give an idea of our recommendation WORK 
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Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommend@s teachers te colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer 


gery N EIGN JEACHERS' ; AGENCY Schools, and Families 


Assi 
rtment of instruction ; recommends good bahpoet pone Thy 32 pu 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY thin square, tow York, Est. 1882, 


men and women 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
rbone, No advance fee. 


with good general education wanted for ce; artmen 
PECIA Li STS H igh Prey aratory epee Schoo)s and Collenes in Foon 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions yr bw to $7? per month. For further 
information address TH® TEACHER»S’ AGENCY, Rk. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCBANGE (inc,) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE BH. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least S0 of the 90 counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming. 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, OWA 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ® 2. %0222,4,00:. Prope cor 
HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for auperior 


people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New Vouk, N. y. 


ALBANY TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with competent Teachert. Assists Teach 
taining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. VINCENT B. FISK, Maneger te 


81 Chape! Street. pene, . Albany, WN. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “353.820. 


Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Busiress” carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profetsicn. Sent free. Western 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 


TEACHERS 
WANTING 
POSITIONS 


ernesses, forevery 
or address 




























In the Grades, High Schools, Normal Schools, or Cal. 
leges, WRITE US. We place teachers from the Kin- 
dergarten to the University in twenty States. 


The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Wa. Kurrer, A.B., Mgr. 328-29 Empire Bidg. Denver, Colo, 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 


Wi NSH P teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACH ERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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A TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


a business school with a great broad view of 


the question of vocational education,—an 
all-round view! This is Malden Commercial 
School,—a scliodl that is not working so 
hard to produce mere bookkeepers and 
stenographers,—routine workers,—as it is 
young business men and women, qualified to 
become business assistants to business men. 
Its graduates are doing just this. Our nor- 
mal course is especially adapted for the 
training of commercial teachers. 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


BEGIN: Day School any Monday.  [Even- 


ing School any Tuesday 





MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“*Educationally the strongest business school in New England’, 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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Advocates of one popular doctrine of the 
day assert that children may well be taught 
to read and write shortiy after they have 
learned to walk safely. 

Advocates of another doctrine maintain 
thit we should b: allowed to live at least a 
fifth of our allotted three score years and ten 
before any education is visited upon us. 

Several expérienced educators will tell in 
the issue for February 6 how these proposi- 
tions appeal tothem. The same issue will 
contain a critical estimate of the Montessori 
proposition by W. A. Baldwin, Principal of 
the Hyannis, Massachusetts, Normal school 
under the title . 


“THE CONFLICTING PEDAGOGY OF 
MADAME MONTESSORI” 


lilustrated 
To secure a copy of this issue ORDER IN ADVANCE 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


The deflection of all of our mathematical energies into the highway of business is an unfair (though un- 


intentional ). discrimination. 
particularly in the industries. 


Processes fundamentally mathematical play a part in most walks of life, 
But industrial vocations are so numerous and varied that there has been 


justifiable hesitation about using the mathematics: of any particular trade for general educational pur- 


poses. 


WHAT KIND OF WORK CONTAINING THE INDUSTRIAL 
ELEMENT ARE WE JUSTIFIED IN USING? 


The author of “Simple Problems in Industrial Arithmetic’ believes it is such work as will emphasize 
the processes which are best adapted ‘to develop the habits upon which vocational efficiency depends, 
and these operations and processes must find constant application in the doing of useftl things, not 


in solving problems which lead nowhere. 


Any mathematics to be classed as “industrial” must bring the pupil into the closest possible contact 


with the materials studied. 


whenever, possible, the measurement and interpretation of scale drawings being next in value. 


First-hand measurements must furnish the basis for mathematical ccmyputation 


We must 


deal with such practical things as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
Strength and econemy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of ma- 


terial, wages, estimating, etc. 


In Brenelle Hunt’s 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


the lessons are worked out with the intention of utilizing the most available material, emphasizing 
constructive processes, furnishing opportunity for making first-hand measurements, drawing and inter- 
preting simple diagrams, furnishing drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time giving some 


useful information. 


SINGLE COPIES 25 CENTS 


Ss an all 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








